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THE OLD ALCOTT HOUSE AT “ FRUITLANDS.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE religious life of the Quakers, who 

played an important part in the early 

history of New England, has largely 
merged into the other churches, but the quaint 
and simple form of Quaker worship survives 
in several places, notably in Providence and 
in a number of towns in Maine. The annual 
meeting of the New England Society of 
Friends, held at Providence during the summer, 
showed an enrolled membership of 4,011 in the 
six New England States. During the past 
year the gains were 133, and the losses 132, so 
that numerically the organization is just hold- 
ing its own. It has given to public life, and 
particularly to the work of education, on which 
it has always placed great emphasis, far more 
strong men than might reasonably have been 
expected from its numbers. It controls two 
excellent secondary schools in New England, 
the Moses Brown School at Providence, and 
Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, Maine. 
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ONCORD, Massachusetts, is not the only 
C place that is rich in memories of the 
beloved author, Louisa M. Alcott. 
Everyone knows about the old house there, 
now happily preserved by Concord club- 
women, and all visitors to the town find their 
way to the little wooded hill in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, where the graves of the Alcotts are 
close to those of Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Thoreau. Then there is the house on Louis- 
burg Square, on the western slope of Beacon 
Hill, Boston, where Louisa and her father lived, 
dying within two days of each other, in March, 
1888. That part of Boston has changed little 
in the past century, and Louisburg Square has 
much the atmosphere of the quaint and quiet 
old squares of parts of residential London. 

The town of Harvard, Massachusetts, also 
has its Aleott shrine. It is an old farmhouse 
where the family lived when Louisa wasa girl. 
On the family experiences there she based her 
story, ‘*Transcendental Wild Oats.’? There 
Emerson and Thoreau often visited the family ; 
and there, too, the Alcotts made their novel 
experiment of living wholly on fruit. The old 
house has recently been restored to its former 
condition, and now appears as it looked in 
those romantic days, and as the picture at the 
top of the page shows it. What great fireplaces 
and what comfortable rooms that massive 
chimney suggests! The two trees by the side 
of the house are the two famous mulberries 
that figured in the Alcott family experiment 
at ‘‘Fruitlands’’ nearly seventy-five years ago. 
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HE wooden statues that surrounded 

‘*Lord’’? Timothy Dexter’s mansion in 

Newburyport during the prime of his 
eccentric lordliness, went to the rubbish heap 
or the woodpile long ago. Now the flagstones, 
relic of the days of his-:magnificence in Chester, 
New Hampshire, where he established a resi- 
dence in the Toppan-Webster house, the finest 
in the village, have been removed to make room 
for a new flower garden in the old colonial 
style. 

The garden will be, no doubt, both beautiful 
and appropriate; more so than the straggling 
blocks of rough-hewn granite that have lain 
choking the grass since 1796, when ‘‘Lord’’ 
Timothy placed them to make a firm and dry 
alighting place for such guests as arrived by 
chaise or coach. The guests could scarcely 
have been many or important, for the bibulous, 
self-styled lord, with his wild whimsies and 
boorish manners, was held by the decorous 
countryside in very different estimation from 
that in which he held himself. Nevertheless, 
he was so pleased with the effect of his stone 
courtyard when it was laid that he offered to 
pave the highway from his residence to the 
church in similar fashion. But the town 
fathers, whether because they disapproved the 
stones, or the prospective donor, or both, 





promptly declined the offer, even though it 
did not contain the proviso, as did his offer to 
pave High Street in Newburyport, that the 
name of the highway should be changed to 
Dexter Street. The authorities of Newbury- 
port had already refused, with spirit, to affix 
to their beautiful main street the name of a 
citizen as little respected as he was widely 
conspicuous. 

Dexter, horsewhipped by an indignant native 
to whom he had shown some insolence, did 
not remain long in Chester, although he re- 
tained his house there for several years after 
his departure. He returned to Newburyport, 
to add yearly to his vagaries and his statues 
until the end of his life. He supported a poet 
laureate, Jonathan Plummer, who faithfully 
celebrated his patron’s wisdom, power, and 
magnificence in verse that still delights the 
delving antiquary and enlivens local history. 
He gave feasts and entertainments to his 
boon companions, at which his fancy ran riot 
in devising new extravagancies. One of them 
was a mock funeral for himself, with oration, 
music, mourners, ‘coffin, and funereal decora- 
tions. It went off, however, rather too well; 
for the ‘‘eorpse,’’ dissatisfied with his wife’s 
enjoyment, arose in very bad temper from his 
bier before the ceremonies were concluded, and 
beat her for not weeping enough. 

How much in the career of this curious New 
England product was vanity, how much was 
cunning, how much was eccentricity, and how 
much was liquor, it is hard to judge. He was 
at once a successful man of business and a 
buffoon. He had flashes of wit, and sometimes 
displayed both insight and good sense in his 
advice on local affairs, but his fame survives 
through his absurdities. He was the first 
American worshiper of titles; but he neither 
vainly coveted. one, nor sought alliance with 
the peerage. .He simply appropriated what 
he desired, and became—in the words of his 
obsequious laureate—‘‘His Excellency, Tim- 
othy Dexter, Earl of Chester and Knight of 
the Four Open-mouthed Lions. ’’ 

‘*The first American nobleman,’’ as Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once called him, derived 
the first part of those magniloquent honors 
from the town that whipped him out; the 
second, from the wooden effigies of his home 
in the city that snubbed him during his life- 
time, and still resents his posthumous celebrity. 
Cesar, Washington, Pompey, John Hancock, 
Alexander the Great, and other assorted nota- 
bles, carved by a maker of ships’ figureheads 
in his most rigidly impressive style, stood 
assembled round Dexter’s fine colonial house 
in Newburyport; but nearest the gate and 
heraldically rampant in the lofty language of 
the devoted Jonathan Plummer 

Four lions stood to guard the door, 
With mouths wide open to devour 


All enemies who dare oppose 
Lord Dexter or his shady groves. 
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CERTAIN PROOF. 


T was the rush hour, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, in one of those quick-lunch 
places where you help yourself and use the 

arm of your chair as a table. A man called 
for a piece of pie and chose a chair; then, 
remembering that he wished coffee, he dashed 
over to the service counter. When he returned 
with his coffee, his chair was occupied by 
another hurry-up diner. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said the first man, ‘‘but that 

is my chair.’’ 

‘*How do you know it is your chair?” 

demanded the occupant, in a surly tone. 

‘**Because I can prove it,’’ stated the first 

man. 

‘*How can you prove it?’’ asked the occu- 

pant. 

‘*By your trousers,’’ was the reply. 

are sitting on my pie.’”’ 


“You 
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ROOFING 


MATITE is a ready roofing which comes in handy 

rolls so that you simply unroll it on your roof 

and nail it down and secure ideal protection from 
the weather. 


Amatite is different from other roofings because it 
has a mineral surface consisting of particles of stone 
embedded in coal tar pitch, which makes a kind of 
pitch-concrete. 


This pitch-concrete surface needs no painting. 


Accordingly when you consider the relative cost of 
different roofings, bear in mind what you must pay 
for paint for other roofings every two or three years, 
in addition to the original cost of the roofing. 
Amatite weighs twice as much as other roofings at the 
same price. In other words, you get twice as much roof- 
ing for every hundred square feet of roof. You want as 
good a solid. and substantial roofing as your money will 
buy. Compare values carefully and you will have to buy 
Amatite ! 

Amatite is easy to lay—the mineral surface creates no 
difficulties in handling. Nails and cement are furnished 
free, packed in the centre of every roll. 


Free sample will be sent on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit. Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Salt LakeCity Seattle 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CouRSES— General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Reopened September 7th. ; 
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H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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We Save You $8.00 Read the Label eee 


nT 
the baki d re ALY PUw 
FALLSUITS & 10%. $22 goingto buy. Ifitsays alum, —_ 
OVERCOATS to alum phosphate,’‘aluminum,” if 4 FQ il 
Our plan enables you to be well dressed and —-, pee ae not ~~ seattle : 
save money in the bargain. ey ing tna SAKII NG 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied 
Every garment is guaranteed not only to fit per- 
‘ fectly, but to keep its perfect 
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shape permanently. Glen 


Rumford 
Baking Powder See 


garments are noted for 
the excellence of cloth, trim- 
mings, cutting and tailoring. 















tee attach 
pala me oy ier nner is a pure phosphate powder. Possesses wonderful 
Send today for Style leavening qualities. Foods made with it keep fresh 
F Book por yi oO) oth and retain their delicate flavors longer than when 
ree Samples, made with any other powders. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 


You ought to try Rumford Baking Powder. 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


J.B. Griggs, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
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DRAWN BY T. 0. SKIDMORE 












LKING cheerfully of the good 

times they had had, the boys 
came bustling back from the 
holidays. Rupert came also, but he 
was not so cheerful. His mother, who had 
succeeded in resisting his entreaties, brought 
him in person. She took an hour of Doctor 
Pendleton’s time in explaining at length what 
the head master already knew or did not care 
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IN THE EVENING TODD CAME WITH HIS MESSAGE. 
EVERYONE HAS GONE TO SLEEP.... 


“YES, IT'S TO-NIGHT!... AFTER 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


GhCUNOFHCIAL PREFECT 


¢ 2G@y Albertus T. Dudley~G XO 
In Ten Chapters -:- Chapter Eight- 
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‘“*This won’t make any difference 
in your playing, will it ?’’ Steve 
asked. ‘‘You aren’t going to take it 
easy and let things slide?’’ 

** Quit, do you mean?” asked Francis 
quickly. 

**Ves, 9? 

Francis turned upon him fiercely. ‘‘That’s 
the worst thing that has been said to me 


to learn; she entreated Mrs. Pendleton to | unsuccessful in trying to help them with their! buffoon so often; he actually seemed to be|in this school! Did you ever know me to 


bestow. motherly attentions upon Rupert; and | 
she even interviewed Mr. Quarle, Rupert’s | 
class master, for whom the boy had conceived 
a strong dislike. Late in the afternoon she) 
drove to the station with the comfortable con- | 
viction that Rupert would now allow himself | 
to be made a man of without further protest. | 


lessons, he was not prominent in sports, and | trying to acquire some habits of order. Per- 
in serious matters he seemed always to take | haps, Francis thought, the time had come to | 
hold in the wrong way. And he realized that | be lenient with him. | 
his classmates no longer regarded him as a| ‘“‘The fact is,’? continued Rodman, ‘‘the | 
source of merriment, but pitied him. | fellows think you’re not treating Conny right, | 

‘*Frank,’’ said Steve Rodman one day late | and they’re getting sore on you. You’re the} 
in January, as he and Francis were on their | logical candidate for hockey captain, but you | 


quit?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ” 

‘*You must have a pretty low opinion of me, 
or you couldn’t have asked the question. When 
I’m on a team I play for all that’s in me. I 
shall do the same whether I’m captain or not. ’’ 

Francis turned on his heel and swung off 


Doctor Pendleton proceeded at once to lay way to the hockey rink, ‘‘don’t you think | won’t get the election if the thing goes on; I | toward his room. He felt exasperated and 


Rupert’s case on the conscience of his prefect. | 
‘*T’d like to help him, sir,’’ responded | 
Conrad, ‘‘but I don’t see how I can do any-| 
thing if he won’t come to me.’’ 
‘*Why shouldn’t he come to you? 


Encourage 


him. A little chap like that is only too proud | anything. You’ve made him a zero.”’ 


to be distinguished by his prefect. ’’ 

‘*Not my crowd. They let their prefect 
severely alone. If they want anything, they | 
call on Francis. He can do more with them | 
in five seconds than I can in a week.’’ 

‘*You mustn’t let them forget that you are | 
the prefect. You have powers that Francis | 
has not.’’ 

Conrad smiled—a melancholy, superior, fool- 
ish little smile that hinted at mystery and 
trouble. Doctor Pendleton noticed the smile, 
and waited for the boy to explain. The head 
was not wholly satisfied with the success of 
his plan for developing Conrad by the respon- 
sibilities of oftice. Was Conrad really unfit for 
the position, or was he merely overshadowed, 
for the time being, by the prestige that his 
roommate had gained at football? Or perhaps 
Waite from a spirit of opposition or rivalry 
had encouraged the youngsters to come to him. 
If that were the case, he would soon tire of 
their importunities. The head master was 
unwilling to believe that Conrad’s general 
lovableness would not in the end prevail with 
the boys. 

‘*You must try to gain their confidence, ’’ he 
said at last, as Conrad continued silent. ‘‘In- 
terest yourself more in their affairs, and make 
them feel that you are not only their official 
protector, but their real friend. Can’t you do 
that??? 

‘*T—don’t know,’’ answered the prefect, as 
the recitation gong sounded his release from 
the interview. 

In truth he did know. Francis’ authority | 
over the young boys in West Wing was abso- 
lute; they almost flouted their prefect to his 
face. But Conrad could see no way of 
redeeming himself in their eyes. He was 


| with a lot, but that was the last straw.’’ 


you’re pushing Conny too hard?’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ 

**You know what I mean. You’ve drawn 
in all the kids that he’s supposed to be looking 
out for. Not a single one will come to him for 


know that for certain.’’ | 

‘“‘Oh, you do?’’ returned Francis, resenting 
the tactless remark. 

Steve nodded. ‘‘Now if you’d let up on| 
Conny, and give him a chance to get out of the | 
hole you’ve put him in, I might be able to| 
bring them round. ’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ Waite’s tone was hard. 

‘*You’d have to make it clear, of course, 
that you’ve really changed. ’’ 


‘*He was born a zero.’’ 

‘*Then you’ve made him a minus quantity.’’ 

‘*T haven’t made him anything. Is it my 
fault if he’s no good? It made me sore to have 





| those kids coming to him for things and see| ‘‘And then they might elect me hockey | 


him turn them down, or put them off, or tell | captain?’’ 
them wrong, or make their troubles worse by| ‘‘They might. I’d do what I could for you.’”’ 
unjust decisions. It was anything to save| Francis laughed scornfully. ‘‘You’re very 
himself bother. So I helped them sometimes, | kind, but I’ve nothing to change. And the 
and now they depend on me. I suppose you | next time you talk me over you may as well 
think I ought to do all the work and arrange | tell those fellows that the best thing for them 
it so that Con shall get all the credit. ’’ | to do is to let me alone and mind their own 

‘*Of course I don’t; but he’s ready to try | business. I long ago ceased to expect anything 
now, and you could make his position easier | in this school except what I can earn for 
for him if you wanted to. It has hurt him | myself and what no one can help giving 
badly. I never saw such achange as has come | me.’’ F 
over Conny in the last few weeks. All the} ‘‘I think you’re dead wrong,’’ said Steve 
fellows are talking about it.’’ gravely. 

‘*He hadn’t changed much when hestolemy} ‘‘If I am, I’ll take the consequences. ’’ 
fur coat, got it wet and muddy, scorched it, Francis played forward on one of the teams 
and then brought it back and hung it in my | that afternoon, with Ted Whitcomb, a leading 
closet without a word of excuse. I had put up | candidate for the captaincy, at cover-point on 
| the opposite side. Stirred by his talk with 

‘*He wouldn’t do that now. ’’ Rodman, Francis played with reckless fury, 

‘*He couldn’t. I keep the closet locked.’’ | whacking, body checking, dodging, shooting 

‘*l’m not defending everything Conny does. | cleverly at unexpected moments. Whitcomb 
I think the head made a mistake in appointing | could not cover him, could not take the puck 
him prefect, but we can’t help that now. All| from him, could not guess his movements. 

I meant to say was that the thing has passed Yet two days later, Whitcomb was chosen 
being a joke and has become serious. If you | captain. 

wanted to, you could fix it up all right in two | ‘*T voted for you,’’ said Steve to Francis 
minutes’ talk with Todd.’’ | after the meeting. 

Francis did not answer. He was wondering} ‘*‘Thank you,’’ Francis answered, smiling. 
how much the head knew about the circum- | ‘‘ You needn’t have felt obliged to, after what 
stances, and whether it was equally clear to| you told me.’’ 
him that he had made a mistake in appoint-| ‘‘I did it because I thought you’d make the 
ing Conrad prefect. It was true that Conrad | best captain. ’’ 
had improved under tribulation. He was not} ‘‘Thank you again. 
so offensively reckless now; he did not act the | agree with you.”’ 


The majority don’t 


| allayed. 


| any good, and he might suspect me. 


| ill-used. What reason had the fellows for 


assuming that he would shirk? They seemed 
bound to think evil of him whatever he did. 

Two weeks later, Todd came to him with 
the announcement that Rupert was talking 
wildly again. 

*“T thought he’d outgrown all that,’’ said 
Francis. 

‘*He was better for a while, but now he’s 
as bad as ever. He thinks Quarle is perse- 
cuting him. He gets detention almost every 
day now. Then it’s just come over him that 
the year’s only half gone, and he says another 
four months will kill him.’’ 

For a moment Francis Waite felt the weak- 
ness of his position. If he were the official 
prefect, he could go to Mr. Quarle, talk 
Rupert’s case over with him, and try to bring 
about better relations between them. As it 
was, although he could control the boys, he 
could not approach the masters. 

‘*He’ll get over it after a while. You can 
help him out a little with his lessons. ’’ 

But Todd’s anxieties were not to be easily 
‘*He’s pretty bad,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
says if his mother won’t take him out, he’ll 
do something to get fired.’’ 

Francis smiled. ‘‘What does he mean to do 
—murder Mr. Quarle?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ returned Todd, soberly. 
‘*He hasn’t told me yet.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I’d better talk with him.’’ 

‘*No, don’t! Please don’t! It wouldn’t do 
He thinks 
I’m the only friend he has now. He hasn’t 
had any use for you since you brought him 
back to school when he tried to run away.’’ 

**Tt’s up to you, then. Just watch him and 
let me know what turns up.’’ 

The next week there were two important 
hockey games to be played with visiting teams, 
and Francis was so busy that the affair of the 
unhappy Rupert weighed lightly on his mind. 
He was the more startled, therefore, when 


| Todd, with a frightened look in his eyes, came 
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up to him in the locker rooms one afternoon 
and beckoned to him when no one was looking. | 

“I know now what he’s going to do!’? | 
Todd exclaimed tragically. | 

‘*Who?’’ 

‘‘Rupert. He’s going to set the storehouse | 
on fire!’ | 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*He’s going to set the storehouse on fire,’’ | 
repeated Todd. ‘‘He hasn’t told me when, 
but I’m sure it’s to-night, for he’s got a big 
bottle with kerosene, and a lot of sticks and 
boards hidden somewhere. ’’ 

‘*He must be crazy!"’ 

‘*He’s desperate. Day before yesterday he 
talked back to Quarle, and Quarle made him 
stand on his knees for three-quarters of an 
hour in a wooden chair. You know how it 
hurts to stand on your knees on a hard board, 
and Rupert’s knees are awfully bony. ’’ 

Again the sense of his inability to meet the 
obligation that he had assumed weighed on 
Francis’ heart. As prefect he might have had | 
it out with Mr. Quarle; or if that petty tyrant 
would not listen to reason, he could have 
appealed directly to the head in defense of his 
ward. | 

‘*Poor little chap!’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder he’s wild. He won’t attempt any- 
thing before dark; find out what you can and 
tell me about it after supper. ’’ 

When he was alone, Francis considered 
carefully the courses open to him. The easiest 
way out, of course, was to turn the matter 
immediately over to the head, and so to escape 
responsibility. That is precisely what he 
would have done, had he been prefect; but 
not being prefect, he could not do so without 
explaining how he had got his information. 
Todd would then be called in and would be 
compelled to confess that he and his friends 
had all along been playing false to their regu- 
larly appointed prefect. Another course open 
to Francis was to watch for the little incen- 
diary and to block his plan. 

In the evening Todd came with his message. 

‘**Yes, it’s to-night !’’ 

‘*When ?’? | 

‘* After everyone has gone to sleep, at eleven 
or twelve. Whatare you going to do about it?”’ 

**Stop it!” 

‘*You’re sure you can? It would be terrible 
if he got by you.”’ 

‘*He won’t get by; don’t worry. He’ll have | 
to pass my door on the way down and I shall | 
be ready for him.’’ 

About ten o’clock that night Conrad, after | 
closing the door that opened from his bedroom | 
into the study, went to bed. A little later | 
Francis turned off the lights and retired to his 
bedroem, where he replaced his shoes with felt 
slippers and put on an overcoat, in the pocket 
of which he had put an electric torch. Then, 
creeping softly back to the study, he opened | 
the outer door and sat down in an easy chair 
to wait. 

While he waited, listening in the darkness to | 
distant sounds that grew less and less frequent, | 
straining his ears to catch the stealthy sound | 
of a footfall, he began to feel the greatness of | 
the responsibility that he had assumed. He} 
had no right to take so much upon himself. 
If, after all, Rupert should escape him and | 
set the fire, would he himself not be more to | 
blame than the half-crazed boy? | 

The big clock far down the hall struck slowly | 
eleven times. It was late for Trowbridge West | 
Wing. Every boy in school, except only him- | 
self and Rupert, was probably asleep. Watch- | 
ing alone among the faint noises of the night, 
Francis felt his temporary isolation; he felt | 
also, more acutely, the general isolation of his 
school life, which he had thought to remedy by 
capturing success and humiliating his enemies. 

‘*This is the last time,’’ he said to himself. 
“Tf I get out of this, I’ll quit the prefect 
business for good. ’’ 

That decision, calming his excited mind, left 
him an easy prey to drowsiness. Twice, as 
he felt his eyes close, he roused himself with a 
shake. Once he went to the door and listened 
intently for the sound of steps that he imagined 
he had heard. When he settled down again 
in his chair, sleep fell suddenly upon him. 

He woke with a start at the sound of a low 
voice close at hand. ‘‘What is it?’’? he asked 
cautiously. 

‘*Tt’s I—Todd. He’s just gone down. 
was afraid you’d miss him.’’ 

‘*T should have, if it hadn’t been for you. 
You’re worth two of me. Go back upstairs 
now before they catch you. ’’ 

‘*You’d better hurry!’’ urged the boy. ‘‘I 
heard him go out the side door before I 
waked you. Why not take the fire extin-| 
guisher? It’s on the shelf near the door. ’’ 

That was an idea that had not occurred to 
Francis. With his pride humbled by the boy’s 
foresight and by his own breach of trust, he 
accepted the advice at once. Before he was 
clear of the building, however, he was more 
than once tempted to leave behind the cylinder, 
which burdened him with its weight. 

Outside, the snow was falling. Fresh tracks 
led along the path toward the end of the wing 
beyond which lay the storehouse. Advancing 
slowly, Francis passed the corner of the dor- 
mitory and stood for a moment peering toward 
the storehouse and listening. Presently a 
crackling sound reached his ears, and a patch | 


I 


“We= Aunt Rachel,’’ Gladys Stone | wrote that she would come to Happy Hill | 


| is willing to give me a per- 
'stand it oftener than that. 


| cousin came to your house 


| keeper to visit at our farm was beyond my | nounced that she would keep house for a week 
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disappeared from view over the hill, the boys 
flew for refuge to the woodpile and I to the 
less interesting pile of breakfast dishes. Cousin 
Ellen swept and thoroughly dusted the sitting 
room, dining room, and kitchen. When she 
was at last satisfied with the cleanliness of the 
rooms, she drew a long breath and remarked 
that inasmuch as she had only to bake pota- 
toes, fry ham, and make Graham rolls for 
dinner, we should have time to attend to the 
bedrooms that morning. Had I not known 
that her memory was as good as mine, I should 
have reminded her that father had set twelve 
o’clock as the dinner hour for that day; as it 
was, I mounted the stairs to my own little 
nest and made my bed while reciting the first 
three stanzas of Poe’s ‘The Raven.’ I was 
leaning against the bureau learning the fourth 
stanza, when I heard an ominous step at my 
door. One glance at the figure on the threshold 
—and I knew that my hour had come! 
‘* ‘Oh,’ exclaimed Cousin Ellen, ‘you haven’t 
exclaimed, ‘‘she never had to give| Farm on the first Wednesday in April; conse- | made your bed!’ 
you two housecleanings a year! | quently, mother and I spent the afternoon of | ‘‘‘Why—yes,’ I stammered, with a puzzled 
You must have been perfect, simply per- | the first Tuesday of the month in our big, | glance at the white spread, ‘I—I’ve just made 
fect, after that!’’ sunny kitchen. Mother, as I remember it, was | it!’ 

Mrs. Harding looked up from her embroidery | beating the white of an egg for a butternut} ‘‘Without another word Cousin Ellen walked 
and met the incredulous gaze of her pretty | frosting, and I was chopping raisins for a fruit | into the room. She stripped the bed to the 
niece. ‘Perfection in the ; straw tick, pushed and pulled 
first half of the teen age! My the straw until the tick lay 
mother may have thought I as flat as the floor beneath, 
had reached that height, but threw on the feather bed and 
Cousin Ellen—never! Every punched that into shape, 
April and September from demonstrated the correct 
my twelfth to my sixteenth method of laying the sheets 
birthday she came to my and quilts and spread, placed 
house, and —’’ ; the pillows at exactly the 

‘*Found fault with every- same angle—and asked me 
thing you did, and every pointblank if I didn’t think 
word you spoke, and every her work was an improve- 
dress you wore,’’ Gladys ment on mine. 
finished impetuously, ‘‘just **T could have explained 
as Aunt Harriet does with that the time saved by my 
me! Mother says that I shorter method of bed mak- 
ought to be thankful to have ing I had put to good use, 
one outspoken relative who and proved my statement by 
reciting eighteen beautiful 
poems. However, I feared 
that that excuse would not 
appeal to my cousin, and so 
merely answering her ques- 
tion in the affirmative, I 
edged toward the door; but 
at Cousin Ellen’s word of 
command I stopped. She 
called my attention to the 
window. shade, which I had 
raised that morning with 
more speed than exactness. 
An uneven shade, she told 
me, was an eyesore to every 
passer-by. Without mention- 
ing the fact that my window 
faced no thoroughfare, I 
meekly adjusted the offend- 
ing shade. 

‘*Not until all the up- 
stairs work was finished did 
Cousin Ellep remember that 
it must be ‘nearly time to 
get dinner.’ Nearly time! It 


of reflected light grew out of the darkness | the fire was already burning briskly. It had 
behind the wooden building. | leaped over a pile of sticks and boards, and 
‘*He’s done it!’’ he gasped, and ran forward, | was lapping the oi] from the clapboards on 
swinging the copper cylinder in long skips| the wall. Francis inverted the extinguisher 
from one resting place on the ground to an-| and turned the stream on the flames. They 
other. As he turned the corner of the store- | fell back, struggled fitfully, and died away. 
house, he was vaguely aware of a frightened| Then he remembered Rupert. Flashing his 
face and a pair of round eyes looking at him | light over the ground, he saw a line of footprints 
across the blaze. He gave them no heed, for | that led down the hill toward the highway. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


sonal housecleaning once a 
year; but I simply couldn’t 


You can’t mean, Aunt 
Rachel, that your mother’s 


and criticized your dress, 
and—and everything ?’’ 

‘* Everything !’’ repeated 
Mrs. Harding, with a smile. 
‘*T think ‘everything’ would 
cover it. My dress? Yes, 
even my. beautiful red-and- 
brown gingham, the first 
dress I ever made ‘all by 
myself.’ I wore it for the 
first time in honor of Uncle 
Rodney, my own adorable 
uncle, who shaded his eyes 
with his hand when he saw 
me, and whispered that in all 
the gay city of New York he 
had never seen a dress that 
was lovelier than mine. ”’ 





Gladys had moved her was half past eleven and the 
chair. until it was very near kitchen fire was fast fading 
to the soft-cushioned rocker into ashes, 


in which her aunt liked best 
to sit when each year she 
came to her brother’s farm 
during the winter months. 
‘*T suppose,’’ said Gladys, ‘‘you were the 
proudest girl in all New England.’’ 
‘‘Without a doubt—until Cousin Ellen came 
for her September visit. ‘That dress does very 
well for a first attempt, ’ she informed me before 
she had been in the house ten minutes; ‘but 
no two breadths of the skirt hang alike. Just 
rip out the hem and let me show you how to 
turn it up. With this big farmhouse to care | 


‘*T ran down cellar for the 
potatoes, while Cousin Ellen 
flew from the pantry to the 
stove until her face was as 
cake, when we heard a quick step on the piazza. | red as the coals she had managed to coax into 
The door opened and there stood—Cousin | life. At twelve o’clock father came in, gave 
Ellen. I trembled at the forbidding aspect of | one look round the kitchen, and returned to 
her face as she sat down and folded her hands; | the shed, where he found work to keep him 
but mother kept right on working and talking | busy until he was called, half an hour later. 
as if all were right in her world, and by the; ‘‘When, at last, we all sat down to dinner I 
time she had told the fourth story Cousin | saw a twinkle in father’s eyes; it had not 
Ellen’s fixed countenance relaxed into a broad | taken him long to discover that the only part 
smile. ‘of the dinner of which there promised to be 
for and five hungry boys to feed, your mother| ‘‘Poor little I sat there plying the chopping | enough was the towering mound of potatoes. 
has no time for extra sewing.’ | knife, with one foot tucked between the rounds Eight slices of ham and two plates of Graham 

‘*Well, she made me work over that dress of my chair to hide the place on my shoe that | rolls for our family! Mutiny was in the faces 
until it hung to her satisfaction. The next} should have been decorated with a button. | of the boys, but the moment that Rob opened 
week my pretty teacher called me to the desk | The moment my work was done, I ran up-|his lips to voice his discontent father silenced 
at recess and told me that it actually rested her | stairs, sewed on the missing button, blacked | him with a forceful ‘Sh!’ and asked for an- 
to look at my dress, because the skirt hung so | my shoes, scrubbed my face and hands, brushed | other cup of ‘that good coffee.’ When Cousin 
beautifully. And I had supposed that the | my hair until it shone, braided it carefully | Ellen went out to the kitchen he leaned for- 
beauty of a dress lay in the color or design of | and tied it with a pretty ribbon that I had | ward and whispered, ‘Not one word, children! 
the goods. Never again did I make a skirt | ironed out for emergencies, and donned a clean | We’ll have a picnic in the woods this after- 
without placing a large mirror on the floor, | gingham dress. As a result, I escaped any | noon.’ 
slantwise against the wall; in front of that I | words of advice from Cousin Ellen that eve- | ‘‘After dinner the twins helped wash the 
would turn and turn, until I was sure that | ning, although I felt her black eyes searching | dishes with so much grace that Cousin Ellen 
even Cousin Ellen would admit that the skirt | me for some point of attack. | let a word of commendation fall from her lips. 
hung exactly even. ’’ ‘«The next morning a startling event occurred | At last the big team was ready and off we 

‘Did your cousin have any children?’’ asked | in our family. Mother was called to the bed-| went to the woods. We did not tell Cousin 
Gladys. jor of her only brother, who was threatened | Ellen, who stayed at home, what the object 

‘‘Not a child,’’ said Aunt Rachel. ‘One| with pneumonia. The message came when | of our expedition was. 
glance at her house in Norton, where she and | we were at breakfast, and six young voices| ‘‘I dreamed of that picnic for weeks after! 
Cousin John lived, would have answered that | were at once raised in vehement protest. | Father taught the boys how to make the fire 
question. There was not a dish unwashed, | Mother go? Of course she couldn’t go. Some in the damp earth, and where to lay the pota- 
not a floor unswept, not a bed unmade, not) one else could care for Uncle Charles, but never, | toes for baking; he fried the ham himself in 
a book or a magazine out of place, and not a/| never, could mother be spared from home! an old frying pan that he had fileched from 
speck of dust to be seen! How Cousin Ellen | Cousin Ellen waited until the tumult ceased; the back pantry. Story after story of camp 
could leave that abode of the perfect house-| then, in a provokingly calm voice, she an- life father told us, but not until every vestige 
of our dinner had disappeared did he mention 
Cousin Ellen. Then he said in a dramatic 
voice, ‘Not one word about our picnic to Cousin 
Ellen! She will have supper on time—and 


“ONE GLANCE AT THE FIGURE ON THE THRESHOLD—AND I KNEW 
THAT MY HOUR HAD COMEI” 





comprehension. Of course we always kept|or two if necessary. I gasped. Rob, the 
things neat and clean, but it did take so much | impetuous, started to whistle, but father 
time to make the piles of doughnuts and | silenced him with a look. 

cookies and the long rows of pies that were| ‘‘An hour later, when we heard father drive | plenty of it.’ 

needed to satisfy our boys—and the company | out of the barn, six bereft children lined up on| ‘‘That prediction proved to be correct, and 
in which my fun-loving parents delighted ! the piazza for a good-by kiss. Then, when | during the next few days Cousin Ellen made 
‘The year before I was fifteen Cousin Ellen | the pansies in mother’s black bonnet had | frantic efforts to keep up with the appetites of 
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our family. Her exertions would have been|to the town girls in the spirit of sincerest 
amusing had they not been pitiful. When she | flattery—imitation. The softening of a voice, 
grew too weary to follow me about the house, | or the correct adjustment of a collar or 
she confined her criticisms to my English—-a | belt, showed that they were taking a course 
departure I rather enjoyed, for anything relat- not preseribed in the curriculum. And, one 
ing to study interested me. I even smiled | by one, they passed the unwritten test, al- 
graciously one day when she lectured me for | though some did not reach their goal until 
telling an apple-tree agent that father was up | the last half of the senior year. And two 
‘to the barn,’ and made me repeat the preposi- | of those girls became my dearest friends 
tion ‘at’ fifty times. during the four happy years that through 
‘*But Cousin Ellen’s strength was fast desert- | the generosity of Cousin Ellen I spent at 
ing her. ‘It takes a lot of bread to satisfy college.’’ 
our large family, don’t it?’ I remarked con- | The collar on which Aunt Rachel had been 





solingly one morning as she finished kneading | sewing fell from her fingers as she turned to | 


the sixth loaf. 

** *Thoesn’t it?’ she corrected, and as she 
sank into a chair added, ‘Yes, it 
does. ’ 

‘*Two hours later father brought 
home a strong hired girl, and that 
afternoon he carried Cousin Ellen 
back to Norton, where she was ill 
for several days—a case of overwork, 
the doctor called it. 

‘*A week later mother returned 


gaze thoughtfully out of the window. 


Cousin Ellen at last?’’ 
question very earnestly. 

‘*Yes, I truly loved Cousin Ellen in return 
for her motherly devotion during the seven 
years that I was with her,’’ replied Mrs. 
Harding, with a tender light in her eyes. 
‘*And, dear, it was in her home that I met 
your Uncle Philip. ’’ 

** And now you live in a beautiful house and 
wear lovely gowns and have so many people 
to wait upon you, when once you had to wash 
| dishes three times a day, and peel potatoes, 
|and—and—make beds!’’ cried Gladys. ‘‘I 
' wonder whether Aunt Harriet would mis- 





| trust anything if we should send her two or 
‘*And did you really come to love your! three invitations a year?’’ 








bright and cheerful as ever; and 
within half an hour from the time she re- 
ceived her glad welcome home, she was in) and simplicity! The chief matter in it 
the kitchen trying a new receipt for custard was, beyond question, the pursuit of 
pie. The hired girl left the very next morn-| knowledge. My impression at the time was 
ing. | that, quite against my inclination, the pace of 
‘*Contrary to my expectations, Cousin Ellen | this pursuit was uniformly such as to leave me 
continued to make her regular visits to the | breathless and fatigued; but I do not think so | 
Happy Hill Farm. And not once did I escape now. Indeed, to-day, I am 


N austere boyhood, marked by discipline | 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


enterprises in boyhood, they were not greatly 
concerned with games. I played almost no 
football until after I had left school. There 
were no facilities whatever in our district for 
aquatic sports, save swimming; and I became 
very fond of swimming, but I had left school 
before I could swim a stroke. I had no interest 
in cricket until I was turned 





without a suggestion from her in regard to ready even to forgive my parent 
my manner of living or thinking. But after | for his steely rule against being 
those few days of her housekeeping I never | outside the house after dark, 
again felt so bitter against my monitor. It) and for the frown that dis- 
was such a comfort to know that she was not couraged all the most romantic 
infallible! 'forms of idleness. (The par- 
‘“‘And it was that same Cousin Ellen who ents of other boys seemed less 
brought me the greatest surprise of my life the uncompromising. Other boys 
* June that I became sixteen. I had received a might run about under lighted 
number of presents, of which the loveliest was gaslamps in shadowy streets!) 
a long coral necklace from Uncle Rodney. Not that I ever overtook ~the 
‘Why doesn’t Cousin Ellen ever remember | main body of knowledge, which 
birthdays?’ I asked, as father, mother and I always receded before me, like 
were admiring the chain. ‘She could send the horizon beforea ship at sea! 
such lovely presents if —’ | [did not; but I did acquire the 
‘*T stopped suddenly, for there in the door- | habit of organizing the hours 
way stood Cousin Ellen. Cousin Ellen in June! | of my day. I was compelled to : 
As we sprang to the door to greet her, I won- acquire it—or I should have . 
dered wildly what could have happened. In| had no leisure at all for my 
she walked, and abruptly announced that 








ORAWINGS TO THE LIGHT. 


thirty, and none after I was 
thirty-five. The games that 
could interest me— even 
faintly — were the simple 
and truly ancient games 


none at all, such as tick, 
tipeat, prison bars, leap- 


games are now extinct. Tip- 
cat was a very favorite game, 
and—I still think—a good 
one. The entire apparatus 
for it would cost far less than 
a Single golf ball. I also had 


HE HELD UP a considerable passion for 


ONE OF HIS OWN 


had to make our own kites 











she had learned from my teacher that as 
a result of my conscientious work I was 
now prepared to enter high school; but 
that ‘announcement was not so startling 
as the invitation that followed it. Cousin 
Ellen wished me to attend the Norton 
High School and live with her. 

‘*The eyes of my father and mother 
were shining with the gratitude they © 
felt; I tried to speak, but could only 
gasp—for I loved my books with a love 
I had never dared confess. In those days 
few country girls aspired to a high-school 
education. 

‘*T wonder that I did not lose my breath 
entirely when Cousin Ellen, with a strange 
note of pleading in her voice, asked to be 
allowed to pay for the new clothes that I 
should need, and invited me to visit her 
during the last two weeks in July, for which | own private enterprises. And my own private 
time she had engaged her dressmaker. High | enterprises alone interested me. 
school! Norton dressmaker ! 
books I loved pretty clothes, but never, never | great official enterprise of learning. I never 
would I confess to Cousin Ellen that I was | enjoyed school, and I assuredly never enjoyed 
simply aching to own a pink party dress. I | home lessons. Not until I was nearly forty 
would take whatever came and be thankful | did it suddenly occur to me that getting knowl- 
for it. edge was in itself rather fun—and not a tedious 

‘* *Whatever came,’ I found, during those | means to a desirable end. 

July days in Norton, covered a larger assort-| Nor had I (I believe) even any genuine pride 
ment of garments than I supposed one girl|in the mediocre achievements of my school 
could ever use. The school dresses were so| career. I scorned them. My brother also 
pretty that I wanted to hug some one. Not/| scorned them. One exception is to be made to 
daring to approach Cousin Ellen in that spirit, | this generalization. When we were exceedingly 
I determined to wait patiently until I could | young (for schoolboys) my father used to hold 
find in mother a willing victim; but when I | a sort of competition, tournament, or joust of 
discovered Madame LeMay at work on billows | knowledge, in the dining room after high tea 
of silky pink loveliness I forgot everything, on Saturday afternoons. We looked forward 
and bestowed a resounding kiss on my cousin’s | to this solemnity as eagerly as two terriers to 
cheek—and fled to the library to show Cousin | a ratting. Our nostrils twitched for it. The! 
John a blue serge school dress that I had just | competition included the whole field of knowl- 
tried on. And what do you suppose I heard | edge. My father would pose a question, and 
Cousin Ellen say in a soft voice not intended | the child who first answered it received one | 


for my ears? ‘There, madame, that is just | mark. In practice the answer had to be) 





AMONG THE PIECES WAS 
** THE OSBORNE QUADORILLES,’’ 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 














the way I should want a daugliter of mine to | instantaneous in order to stand a chance of | 
| winning a mark. And, to be fair, my father 


look—and act.’ 
‘*Six weeks later I entered the Norton High | ought to have had a stop watch showing fifths 
School, and after a day or two of that lonesome | of a second; but instead of a stop watch he| 


feeling, was fairly swept into a group of pleas- | relied on his ear and on his autocratic authority. | features as a guide to my pencil. 


ant girls whose fathers were the prominent | The questions were simple. And 


| drawing blocks. There was, 
I cannot | 
Next to my | remember ever getting any pleasure out of the | distinguished about sepia. 


croquet held us like a religion. Some big and 
magnificent boys and girls next door played | 
croquet with genuine croquet mallets and cro- | 
quet balls on a genuine lawn. Myself and my | 
tribe manufactured croquet balls out of pebbles | 
and rags, and mallets out of I forget what, | 


and hoops out of twigs, and thus played our | 


own passionate croquet. 

When I was young I had no consciousness 
of being interested in the arts; yet I was. 
Before I went to school I was 


Gladys asked the | 


needing little apparatus, or | 


frog, and rounders. I be- | 
lieve that some of these | 


kites—probably because we | 


or do without kites. I re-| 
member that at one period | 


slight unpleasantness followed the exposure, 
and my recollection is that sepia languished. 
We passed to music—my brother, two sisters, 
and myself. Some relative taught us our notes, 
and no more, and we were left free with a 
piano and a popular book of instruction written 
by a person named Hemy. We soon grew sick 
of Hemy. And our passion for hymn tunes 
did not endure. There remained a miscella- 
neous pile of songs and ‘‘pieces,’’ mostly either 
dull or unplayable. Apart from anything 
inside the covers of Hemy, the two master- 
pieces of musical composition were ‘‘The 
Carnival of Venice’’ (with variations) and 
‘*Silvery Waves.’’ We ultimately grew sick 


}of these, too. Then came the great vital 


SCHO OLDAYSin tte HVE TOWNS 


episode of the loan by the aforesaid 
aunt of a bound volume of unknown 
and undreamed-of songs and pieces. 
Among the songs was the pathetic 
ballad that I remembered nearly forty 
years later and suggested to my col- 
laborator, Edward Knoblauch, for the 
first and third acts of ‘‘Milestones’’ ; 
he jumped at it. All Victoria’s reign 
is in the air of that ballad. 

| Among the pieces was ‘‘The Osborne Quad- 
rilles,’’ for pianoforte duet. Now, we did not 
know that we could play pianoforte duets. We 
sat down to try, and we found that we could! 
An epoch was marked. Within the day we 
could rattle off those quadrilles with the assur- 
ance of a modern pianola. We were exquisitely 
staggered by our own gifts; our parents rather 
more so; and even our parents’ friends not 
less so. For remember, ‘‘The Osborne Quad- 
rilles’’? were not Hemy; neither were they 
hymn tunes, nor ‘*The Carnival of Venice,’’ 
nor ‘‘Silvery Waves.’? They were music— 
unfamiliar, adult, splendid. 

| We subscribed to a penny musical weekly (or 
perhaps it was a twopenny), which consisted 
of simplified extracts from the music of all 
times and climes. We were taken—occasion- 
ally—to grand concerts given by traveling 
troupes. My sisters sang. I believe I sang 
myself. My younger brother, having shown 


' what were believed to be unusual gifts, ‘‘had 


lessons’’ on the pianoforte, and passed upward 
out of our sight into the empyrean. I then 
took up the fiddle. But the tragedy was cut 
short by a doctor, who, in laneing the forefinger 
of my left hand, lanced part of the machinery 
of the finger, which has never been able to 
bend itself since. I relinquished the fiddle, 
‘and have thenceforward consistently posed as 
a genius victimized by evil chance; but the 
| doctor, having once heard me play the fiddle, 
may have done what he did on purpose! I 
returned to pianoforte duets, which to this 
day remain for me the most sporting form of 
sport. 
I had no traffic with other arts. I did keep 
a diary for three days, when I was about seven 
| years of age, and I did write a story in my 
early schooldays, but 





a feverish water-colorist. I 
painted lovely moss roses 
on glossy white cards; and 
then, discovering that moss 
roses and white cards were 
commonplace, I went into 
sepia, and landscapes, and 


then, something peculiarly 


I had an aunt who gener- 

ously patronized the artist 
in me. This aunt was af- 
fianced to a young widower 
who, in the intervals of 
manufacturing pottery, also 
painted landscapes in sepia. 
Indeed I expect that it was 
he who first infected me with 
the sepia virus. He was, I 
opined, a miraculous artist, 
and he would lend me his 
visions to copy. 








WAS KEPT BY A FRENCHWOMAN. 


I assuredly displayed 
no reasonable interest 
in literature until after 
I had left school. 

As a boy my traffic 
with ‘the arts was ad- 
venturous, and was so 
regarded by me; but 
of adventure, or even 
longing for adventure, 
in the usual sense of 
the term, I had little 
or none. In particular 
I had no desire to go 
to sea, or to the path- 
less forest. And Five 
Towns boys were not 
allowed much travel- 
ing then. When an 
infant I had the enor- 
mous luck to go sev- 
eral times alone with 
my grandmother to 











I copied them with a 
| Singular correctness of 
| draftsmanship if not of tint. He was a sus- 
| picious and an observant man, and about to 
become my uncle. He held up one of his 
own drawings to the light, and noticed that 
at every important point of the design there 
was a pin prick. 

The truth was that in my eagerness to find 


a short cut to accuracy I had laid his draw- | 


ings, sacred to my aunt, flat on my blank 
drawing paper, and pricked off the principal 
Some 


Buxton. She was los- 
ing, and had nearly 
lost, her eyesight. I was her guide. Once, in 
passing a post office, she exclaimed excitedly, 
‘*T can read the words ‘Post Office’ !’’ These 
were perhaps the last words she ever did read. 
The extreme pathos of this did not strike me; 
but the immense romance of going to Buxton 
struck me. 

Buxton was twenty-five miles off, and you 
had to ‘‘change.’’ I vividly recall the seduc- 
tive smell of cookery coming up from the 
basement kitchens of Buxton boarding houses. 

And Buxton is still a most romantic 





professional and business men of the town, | yeta certain amount of nerve and 
and I alone of all the country girls was given | presence of mind must have been 
that welcome.” | needed to decide instantly, for 
‘*Of course they wanted you for a friend!’’ \¢ example, whether the cube of 4 
cried Gladys. ‘Any girl would.’’ | is greater or less than the square 
** “Of course’ does not explain it. The reason | of 8, or whether the Battle of 
went far deeper than that. Because of the real | Bannockburn occurred in 1314 or 
culture that my home training had given me| 1413. At the close of the joust 
and the surface polish that for four long years | the victor received the sum of 
my Cousin Ellen had applied against my will, | one penny—to do what he liked 
I was able to act and dress according to the! with, except buy sweets. In 
standard of those girls who had received many | time, of course, we outgrew my 
more advantages than we country girls ever | father’s capacity to preside with 
had. ’’ éclat at these tournaments, and 
‘*Didn’t the other country girls envy you); they ceased. And then ceased 
and your friends?’’ Gladys asked. my sole delight in erudition. 
‘*Not the worth-while ones; they looked up| As regards my own private 








WE OID IT, GIRLS AS WELL 
AS BOYS —— AND THE LAST FIVE MILES IN AN HOUR! 





spot for me. 

After Buxton I had no travel for 
a long time, except the annual family 
excursions to the seaside, which, 
although attractive and not to be 
despised, were conventiopal affairs 
marred by discipline. When I was 
promoted from the purely local school 
to a historic establishment in the 
educational town of Newcastle, the 
walk morning and evening between 
Burslem and Newcastle, across a 
marsh and past coalpits and ponds, 
and over a canal and a railway or 
so, had in a high degree the quality 
of adventure. It was three miles in 








length, and had the interminableness 
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of thirty. Further, the school ‘‘tuck shop”? | 


swimming at Buxton. 


was kept by a Frenchwoman, slatternly, and | we had exactly three hours to cover the thir- | filled me with fresh wonder. 


talkative, and a good pastrymaker. She, too, 
was romantic for me. The misguided lady 
once told me that the word insulte was mas- 
culine. I accepted her authority, and made 
the word insulte masculine for thirty years, 
and when at last I was corrected by another 
Frenchwoman, it needed the dictionary to 


convince me, and I could hardly believe the | 


dictionary! Such is the force of dogma im- 
planted in infancy! 

The capital adventure of my later school- 
days was the annual Easter walk, on Easter 
Monday. It was generally to Buxton, because 
Buxton conserved its romance. We went off 
in a band, girls and boys, and taking train at | 
intervals, would do about twenty-five miles’ 
walking in the day. The crown of the terrific | 
day was a supper of celestial ham and eggs at | 
home at the close of it. One year the walk | 
was postponed to Whitsuntide. We were very 
lively, and had energy enough to do some 


ps 


a 
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FEW evenings ago, I read in a Boston | borrow the eyestone. Although I was thirteen, | the eyestone, carefully wrapped in a 
newspaper that, as the result of a close | that was the first time I had ever heard of an | piece of linen cloth. She handled it 


contest, Isaac Kane Woodbridge had 
been elected mayor of one of the largest and 
most progressive cities of the Northwest. 

Little Ike Wouibridge! Yes, it was surely 
he. How strangely events work round in this 
world of ours! Memories of a strange adven- 
ture that befell him years ago when he was a 
little fellow came to my mind, and I thought 
of the slender thread by which his life hung 
that afternoon. 

The selectmen of cur town had taken Ike 
Woodbridge from the poorhouse and ‘‘bound 
him out’’ to a farmer named Darius Dole. 
He was to have food, such as Dole and his | 
wife ate, ten weeks’ schooling a year, and if | 
he did well and remained with the Doles until | 
he was of legal age, a ‘‘liberty suit’’ of new | 
clothes and fifty dollars. 

That was the written agreement; and Farmer 
Dole, who was a severe, hard-working man, 
began early to see to it that little Ike earned 
all that came to him. The boy, who was a} 
little over seven years old, had to be up and 
dressed at five o’clock in the morning, fetch | 
wood and water to the kitchen, help do chores | 
at the barn, run on er- 
rands, pull weeds in the 
garden, spread the hay 
swathes in the field with 
a little fork, and do a 
hundred other things, up 
to the full measure of his 
strength. 

The neighbors soon 
began to say that little 
Ike was being worked 
too hard. When the old 
squire was one of the 
selectmen, he remon- 
strated with Dole, and 
wrung a promise from 
him that the boy should 
have more hours for 
sleep, warmer clothes for 
winter, and three play- 
days a year; but Dole did 
not keep his promise very 
strictly. 

The fall that little Ike 
was in his eighth year, the 
threshers, as we called 
the men who journeyed 
from farm to farm to 
thresh the grain, came 
to the old squire’s as 
usual. While my cousin 
Halstead was helping to tend the machine, he | 
got a bit of wheat beard in his right eye. 

First Theodora, then Addison, and finally | 
the old squire, tried to wipe it out of his eye | 
with a silk handkerchief; but they could not 
get it out, and by the next morning Halstead | 
was suffering so much that Addison went to | 
summon Doctor Green from the village, six | 
miles away. But the doctor had gone to Port- | 
land, and Addison came back without him. 
Meanwhile a neighbor, Mrs. Wilber, suggested 
putting an eyestone into Halstead’s eye to get 
out the irritating substance. Mrs. Wilber told 
them that Prudent Bedell, a queer old fellow 
who lived at Lurvey’s Mills, four miles away, 
had an eyestone that he would lend to anyone 
for ten cents. 

Bedell was generally known as ‘‘the old 
sin.-smeller,’? because he pretended to be| 
able, through his sense of smell, to detect a | 
criminal. Indeed, the old squire had once | 
employed him to settle a dispute for some | 
superstitious luambermen at one of his logging | 
camps. | 

Anxious to try anything that might relieve | 
Halstead’s suffering, the old squire sent me to | 
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teen miles from Buxton to Leek station—and a | 
hilly road. 


We did it, girls as well as boys—and the last | would lend it to us. 


I recalled my wits sufficiently to ask whether 
| he had an eyestone, and if he had, whether he 
Whereupon in the same 


five miles inan hour! Then we had ten miles | soft voice he told me that he had the day 
of train, and finally two miles more to walk. | before lent his eyestone to a man who lived a 
It was the last two miles, in the dark, that | mile or more from the mills. 


killed us. The repose in the train stiffened 


of the train. The two miles, over a hill, were 
|appalling. Still, the heavenly thought of ham 
and eggs cheered us. We reached home. We 
bathed. We smelled the smell of the tradi- 
tional ham and eggs. We tried to think, 
‘‘How lovely!’? We sat down to table. We 
tried nobly to eat. We could not! We were 
| too tired to swallow! There was no help for 
us. We went to bed of our own accord. This 
was a tragedy, and a true tragedy. It wasa 
| tragedy that I shall never forget. We had no 
— grand ceremonial walks. Moreover, my 


school days were finished. 





> THE EYE STONE 


Stephens’ Bike 


eyestone ; 


‘*Tt will creep all round, inside the lid of 
his eye,’’ she had said, ‘‘and find the dirt, and 
draw it along to the outer corner and push it 
out. ’’ 

Physicians and oculists still have some faith 
in eyestones, I believe, although, on account of 
‘the progress that has been made in methods of 
treating the eye, they are not as much in use 
as formerly. Most eyestones are of a calcareous 
‘deposit, found in the shell of the common 
European crawfish just before the molting 
season. They are frequently pale yellow or 


| light gray in color. 


Usually you put the eyestone under the 


| eyelid at the inner canthus of the eye, and the 
j automatic action of the eye moves it slowly 


over the eyeball; thus it is likely to carry 
along with it any foreign body that has acci- 
dentally lodged in the eye. When the stone 


| has reached the outer canthus you can remove | 
it, along with any foreign substance it may | my haste, I went up to the barn door. 


have collected on its journey over the eye. 


our joints so that we could hardly get out | 


from what Mrs. Wilber had said | gingerly, and as I gazed at the small 
|about it, I supposed that it was something 
| very mysterious. 








‘*You can have it if you will go and get it,’’ 
he said. 

I paid him the usual fee of ten cents, and 
turned to hasten away ; but he called 
me back. ‘‘It must be refreshed, ’’ he 
said. 

He gave me a little glass vial half 
full of some liquid and told me to drop 
the eyestone into it when I should get 
it. Before using the eyestone it should 
be warmed in warm water, he said; 
then it should be put very gently under 
the lid at the corner of the eye. -The 
eye should be bandaged with a hand- 
kerchief; and it was very desirable, 
he said, to have the sufferer lie down, 
and if possible, go to sleep. 

With those directions in mind, I 
hurried away in quest of the eyestone ; 
but at the house of the man to whom 
Bedell had sent me I found that the 
eyestone had done its work and had 
already been lent to another afflicted 
household, a mile away, where a 
woman had a sty in her eye. At 
that place I overtook it. 

The woman, whose sty had been 
cured, opened a drawer and took out 


gray piece of chalky secretion, some- 
thing of her own awe of it communi- 
cated itself tome. We dropped it into 
the vial, to be ‘‘refreshed’’ ; and then, 
buttoning it safe in the pocket of my coat, I 
set off for home. Since I was now two or three 
miles north of Lurvey’s Mills, I took another 
and shorter road than that by which I had 
come. 

As it chanced, that road took me by the Dole 
farm, where little Ike lived. I saw no one 
about the old, unpainted house or the long, 
weathered barn, which with its sheds stood 
alongside the road. But as I hurried by I 
heard some hogs making a great noise—appar- 
ently under the barn. They were grunting, 
squealing, and ‘‘barking’’ gruftly, as if they 
were angry. 

As I stopped for an instant to listen, I heard 
a low; faint cry, almost a moan, which seemed 
to come from under the barn. It was so un- 
mistakably a cry of distress that, in spite of 
Again 
L heard above the roars of the hogs that pitiful 
ery. The great door of the 
barn stood partly open, 





TO THE NEAREST NEIGHBORS. 


Halstead’s sufferings had aroused my sym- 
pathy, and I set off at top speed; by running 
wherever the road was not uphill, I reached 
Lurvey’s Mills in considerably less than an 
| hour. Several mill hands were piling logs by 
| the stream bank, and I stopped to inquire for 
| Prudent Bedell. Resting on their peavies, the 
men glanced at me curiously.. 

‘*D’ye mean the old sin-smeller?’’ one of 
them asked me. ‘What is it you want??? 

‘*T want to borrow his eyestone,’’ I replied. 

‘*Well,’’ the man said, ‘‘he lives just across 
the bridge yonder, in that little green house.’’ 

It was a veritable bandbox of a house, 
boarded, battened, and painted bright green; 
the door was a vivid yellow. In response to 
my knock, a short, elderly man opened the 
door. His hair came to his shoulders; he 
wore a green coat and bright yellow trousers; 
| and his arms were so long that his large brown 
| hands hung down almost to his knees. 

It was his nose, however, that especially 
|caught my attention, for it was tipped back 
almost as if the end had been cut off. I am 
afraid I stared at him. 

‘‘And what does this little gentleman 





FINALLY I PUT HIM ON DOLE’'S WHEELBARROW AND WHEELED HIM 





and entering the dark, 
evil-smelling old building, 
I walked slowly along 
toward that end of it from 
which the sounds came. 

Presently I came upon 
a rickety trapdoor, which 
opened into the hogpen; 
the cover of the trapdoor 
was turned askew and 
hung down into the dark 
hole. Beside the hole lay 
a heap of freshly pulled 
turnips, with the green 
tops still on them. 

The hogs were making 
a terrible noise below, 
but above their squealing 
I heard those faint moans. 

‘*Who’s down there?’’ 
I called. ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?’’ 

From the dark, foul hole 
there came up the plain- 
tive voice of a child. “Oh, 
oh, take me out! The 
hogs are eating me up! 
They’ve bit me and bit 
me!?? 

It was little Ike. Dole and his wife, I 
learned later, had gone away for the day on 
a visit, and had left the boy alone to do the 
chores—among other things to feed the hogs 
at noon; but as Ike had tugged at the heavy 
trapdoor to raise it, he had slipped and fallen 
down through the hole. 

The four gaunt, savage old hogs that were 
in the pen were hungry and fierce. Even a 
grown person would have been in danger from 
the beasts. The pen, too, was knee-deep in 
soft muck and was as dark asa dungeon. In 
his efforts to escape the hogs, the boy had 
wallowed round in the muck. The hole 
above was out of his reach, and the sty was 
strongly planked up to the barn floor on all 
sides. 

At last he had got hold of a dirty piece of 
broken board; backing into one corner of the 
pen, he had tried, as the hogs came ‘‘barking’’ 
up to him, to defend himself by striking them 
on their noses. They had bitten his arms and 
almost torn his clothes off him. 

The little fellow had been in the pen for 
almost two hours, and plainly could not hold 
out much longer. Prompt action was necessary. 
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When we left Buxton | want?’’? he said in a soft, silky voice that 


At first I was at a loss to know how to reach 
him. I was afraid of those hogs myself, and 
did not dare to climb down into the pen. I 
could see their ugly little eyes gleaming in the 
dark, as they roared up at me. At last I hit 
upon a plan. I threw the turnips down to 
them; then I got an axe from the woodshed, 
and hurried round byway of the cart door to 
the cellar. While the hogs were ravenously 
devouring the turnips, I chopped a hole in the 
side of the pen, through which I pulled out 





WE DROPPED IT INTO THE baer TO BE 
* REFRESHED.” 


little Ike. He was a sorry sight. His thin 
little arms were bleeding where the hogs had 
bitten him,: and he was so dirty that I could 
hardly recognize him. When I attempted to 
lead him out of the cellar, he tottered and fell 
repeatedly. 

At last I got him round to the house door— 
only to find it locked. Dole and his wife had 
locked up the house and left little Ike’s dinner 
—a piece of corn bread and some cheese—in a 
tin pail on the doorstep; the cat had already 
eaten most of it. I had intended to take him 
indoors and wash him, for he was in a wretched 
condition. Finally I put him on Dole’s wheel- 
barrow, which I found by the door of: the 
shed, and wheeled him to the nearest neigh- 
bors, the Frosts, who lived about a quarter 
of a mile away. Mrs. Frost had long been 
indignant as to the way the Doles ‘were 
treating the boy; she gladly took him in and 
eared for him, while I hurried on with the 
eyestone. 

I reached home about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the old squire thought that, 
in view of my errand, I had been gone an 
unreasonably long time. 

Halstead’s eye was so much inflamed that 
we had no little trouble in getting the eye- 
stone under the lid. Finally, however, the 
old squire, with Addison’s help, slipped it 
in. Halstead cried out, but the old squire 
made him keep his eye closed; then the old 
gentleman bandaged it, and made him lie 
down. 

But after all, I am unable to report definitely 
as to the efficacy of the eyestone, for shortly 
after five o’clock, when the stone had been in 
Halstead’s eye a little more than an hour, 
Doctor Green came. He had returned on the 
afternoon train from Portland, and learning 
that we had sent for him earlier in the day, 
hurried out to the farm. When he examined 
Halstead’s eye, he found the eyestone near 
the outer canthus, and near it the irritating 
bit of wheat beard. He removed both to- 
gether. Whether or not the eyestone had 
started the piece of wheat beard moving 
toward the outer corner of the eye was doubt- 
ful; but Doctor Green said, laughingly, that 
we could give the good old panacea the benefit 
of the doubt. 

It was not until we were at the supper table 
that evening—with Halstead sitting at his 
place, his eye still bandaged—that I found 
a chance to explain fully why I had been gone 
so long on my errand. 

Theodora and grandmother actually shed 
tears over my account of poor little Ike. The 
old squire was so indignant at the treatment 
the boy had received that he set off early the 
next morning to interview the selectmen. AS 
a result, they took little Ike from the Doles 
and put him into another family, the Wins- 
lows, who were very kind to him. Mrs. 
Winslow, indeed, gave him a mother’s care 
and affection. 

The boy soon began to grow properly. 
Within a year you would hardly have recog- 
nized him as the pinched and skinny little 
fellow that once had lived at the Dole farm. 
He grew in mind as well as body, and be- 
fore long showed so much promise that the 
Winslows sent him first to the village academy, 
and afterward to Westbrook Seminary, near 
Portland. When he was about twenty-one he 
went West as a teacher; and from that day on 
his career has been upward. 
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Akiwarzi stopped and glared at the child, and 
then gave him a stinging slap on the face. 
The little fellow did not cry, as a white child 
might have done; instead he picked up a stone 
and threw it at his tormentor. With a swift 
motion Akiwarzi dodged the stone, caught the 
child in two strides, and struck him heavily 
twice with the broken bow. At the second 
blow, blood began to stream down the little 
fellow’s face. 
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She was confident that now every- 
thing would straighten itself out, AS 
ae 
f 
would devise a way for them ‘to get back to 25 In Ten hapters a Chapter Three 
their father and Pier’Makwa. wee Shy 
rt ' '. “wy 3 
and he sank back into unconsciousness again. 
Kitchi-binés lifted him into the canoe, and 
Nina felt tears of anger rise to her eyes. 
Why did they make Jack travel? Why would 
with a heavy heart took her place in the 
canoe. 
why. At last she realized that they were now 
going downstream instead of up. Presently 


oe HEN Nina heard Jack 

+ 9 WW vv she felt that all her 3) AC K S P ARTN ER& 
Y. and that as soon as she had ex- 
But to her eager explanations Jack returned 
holding a paddle toward Nina, said, ‘‘Ah- 
they not give him a chance to get well? But 
She noticed that the paddling was easier for 
above the forest sounds she heard a distant 


troubles were at. an end. 
$y CH.Claudy < cari 

plained the situation to Jack, he 

only a blank stare; gradually his eyes closed, 
boo-e.’’ 

she knew that she could do nothing, and 

her to-day, although she could not understand 

murmur that grew steadily louder, until, as 








soon as Kitchi-binés saw that Jack could walk, 
she had got a paddle for him, too. 

‘*Tt’s shameful!’? Nina said. ‘‘Don’t you 
try it, Jack; you aren’t strong enough.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll do what I can,’’ he replied. 
‘*We mustn’t be a burden on our hosts. ’’ 

His feeble hands could do little, however, 
and before noon he toppled over, exhausted ; 
and the pain in his head almost blinded him. 
Kitchi-binés did not remonstrate when Nina 
took the paddle from his hand. 

During all the long afternoon, Jack and 
Nina discussed their situation. 

‘*T think we’d better wait a day or two, 
until I get a little strength,’’ Jack decided. 


the canoe swept round a bend, it swelled into | ‘‘Then we’ll take our canoe and go back. I 


@ roar. 

Nina looked up, startled. Ahead of her 
the waters tumbled and dashed over stones; 
spray filled the air; the Indians shouted and 
waved their paddles. Nina supposed, of course, 
that they would land and portage, but soon 
she saw canoe after canoe slip into the smother, 
toss wildly up and down, and disappear into 
the foam; then, above the thunder of the 
water, she heard the exultant shouts of those 
who had safely passed the rapid. 

Nina was terrified. For a moment the canoe 
seemed to hang on the edge of the rapid; 
then, with a sickening dive, it shot forward 
and Nina was covered with spray. Fear of 
the green water, which seemed to stretch its 
white arms out to her, clutched at her heart, 
and she had a confused feeling that the bottom 
was dropping out of the canoe; once she felt 
it scrape on a rock, and heard Kitchi-binés 
exclaim. Then, just as she had made up her 
mind that she was about to be drowned, the 
canoe made a final lurching dive, and Nina 

- found herself calmly floating on a still pool, 
with half a dozen other canoes. The Indians 
were smiling and calling back and forth to 
one another. 

Nina soon forgot her fright, however, for in 
a moment Jack passed his hand feebly over 

. his face and opened his eyes. 

‘*T didn’t know I was going to havea bath,’’ 
he said weakly. ‘‘I’ve had my bath—I — 

** Jack, dear Jack!’’ Nina cried, wildly ex- 
cited. ‘*‘O Jack, can you understand me?’’ 

But before she had finished speaking his 
eyes closed. Disappointed, she took up her 
paddle again. 

Jack spoke at intervals all day. That night 
Nina managed to get him to swallow some tea. 

The next morning a familiar voice waked 
her. ‘‘Nina, where in the world are we? 
What -has happened? Have I been asleep? 
Why—why, Nina!’’ 

In a flash Nina realized that her brother was 
fully conscious and rational. Her heart filled 
with thankfulness; but she could not find 
words, and could only press his hand to her 
cheek. 

Jack was very weak. He could hardly 
stand; indeed, his first attempt to do so showed 
Nina that he must stay very quiet. 

‘*Don’t get up, Jack. If they see you stand, 
they’ll make you paddle. ’’ 

‘*Who will?’’ 

Nina began in the middle of their adventures 
and told the last half first, and the words 
tumbled out of her mouth so fast that Jack 
was bewildered; but at last she managed to 
make the situation clear to him. 

‘*But I can’t understand,’’ she finished, 
‘twhere we are going, or why we are being 
taken there. They have tried to be kind to 
you and me, though my poor hands are almost 
pulp. But why are they taking us with them 
—why ?’? 

‘*T think I understand that,’’ answered Jack 
slowly. ‘‘They came to my rescue at your 
signal. They saw that I was helpless. They 
eouldn’t stop to hunt over a whole continent 
for our camp. So rather than let me lie 
there they took us along. They’ve probably 
been down to the station, trading or some- 
thing, and are going back to their permanent 
camp. ’’ 

‘*But why make me work? They ought to 
see I’m not used to it.’’ 

Now that Jack was able to take charge of 
her again, Nina reverted immediately to her 
former mental state; she no longer felt that 
she was responsible for her brother, and that 
his life might depend upon her care of him. 
She was only a little girl, to be sheltered as 
she had always been sheltered. 

‘*You can thank your stars they didn’t do 
anything worse than make you paddle!’’ an- 
swered Jack. ‘‘They don’t treat women as 
we do; Indian women are the home-makers 
and the mothers, but they are also the workers. 
They paddle, make the fires, cook, and fetch 
and carry.’’ 

But Nina could not understand, and she was 
very wrathful as she paddled that day; for as 





wonder—you haven’t any idea, 
have you, kid, how far we have 
come??? 

‘*No, only this is the fourth 
day, and the last two have been 
downstream. I suppose the 
stream must empty into one of 
the Great Lakes eventually.’’ 

‘“*T’m afraid not.’’ Jack 
was very grave. ‘*The portage 
you made was over the divide. 
This stream runs north. It 
empties, probably, into Hudson 
Bay. However, the thing isn’t 
to find our way just yet; it’s 
to get strong, and then to start 
back—if they will let us.’’ 

It was more than a ‘‘day or 
two,’’ however, before Jack 
felt strong again. Although the 
cut in his head healed quickly, 
he could not rid himself of 
the headache, and his strength 
came back so slowly that he 
was worried. But he said 
nothing to Nina of his fears; 
when night and morning she 
anxiously questioned him about 
himself, he always answered: 

‘*Feel better to-day, kid; all 
right soon.’’ 

And at last, indeed, he felt 
that he really was gaining. He 
could paddle more vigorously, 
and he did not have to rest so 
often. 

Jack made several attempts 
to talk with Samaritan — at 
first with little success. He 
could readily ask, by gestures, 
for something to eat or to wear, 
but when he tried to express 
by the same means that he had a father and 
a guide up the river and that he wanted to 
rejoin them, he failed utterly. 

The next evening he had better luck. He 
led Samaritan to his own canoe, pointed to it, 
to himself and to Nina, and then up the river. 
Samaritan seemed to understand that. He 
laid his finger lightly on Jack’s head, pointed 
to a bleached skull set upright on a stick, and 
finally to some strange prints in the ground; 
then he shook his head. 

‘*Makwa!’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Swing-waadge, bistw 
megwuyak, mano inota niscin !’? 

He repeated the words slowly several times. 

**T can’t quite make it out,’’? Jack said to 
Nina. ‘‘But I know what makwa and bisiw 
mean, and I think he’s trying to tell me that 
there are bears and lynxes and other things 
in the woods, and that it’s too dangerous for 
us to go; but I can’t make him understand 
why we’ve got to go. Dad will be crazy! 
Well, let’s try again.’’ 

Jack motioned to Nina to climb into their 
own canoe, and started to enter it with her. 
This time he could not misunderstand Samari- 
tan’s answer. The Indian strode forward, 
roughly lifted Nina out and set her down on 
the ground, and then turned a torrent of hiss- 
ing syllables on Jack. 

The boy understood him well enough. 

‘*He means that we won’t be allowed to go, 
that’s plain!’’ he said to Nina. ‘‘As long 
as we do what we’re told, they’!] treat us all 
right, I think. I dare say they mean it all 
kindly, and that they intend to take us with 
them when they go back next year.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean that we have to spend a 
year with them!’’ Nina cried. 

‘*No,’’ replied Jack, ‘‘Z don’t mean it, but I 
guess they do. But we’re going to escape—as 
soon as I get any strength. And, please God, 
I will take you home!’’ he added to himself, 
as he looked down at the little figure and the 
sweet face that was tanning a healthy brown. 

As Jack grew stronger, and as Nina became 
more used to the hard work of paddling, the 
two found themselves interested in their new 
life. The woodcraft of the Indians was a 
never-ending joy to Jack. As the party got 
farther north, they traveled less swiftly, and 








often spent a day in camp. Then the men | 
would go hunting, and when they would permit | 

it Jack went with them; but he was not | 

skillful enough to follow the older men in their 

woods tracking. 

With the younger boys Jack got along well. 
At first his awkward ways in the woods were 
the subject of much grave laughter and raillery, 
but soon his courage and his determination to 
learn won their respect. Once he went on a/| 
night hunt with the whole party; he enjoyed 
himself immensely until by an _ incautious | 
movement he startled the game they were stalk- | 
ing, and sent it crashing through the forest. | 

‘**T believe it was a bear, but it sounded like | 
an elephant!’’ he told Nina. ‘Those Indians | 
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SPRINGING FORWARD, HE SENT IN THREE HOOK BLOWS, 
RIGHT, LEFT, RIGHT, TO AKIWARZI'S CHIN. 


were a mad lot for a few minutes until Samar- 
itan laughed at me. Then they all left me 
alone and just disappeared—and I had a time 
getting back here, I tell you!’’ 

Jack never lost sight of the fact that he 
intended to escape, and the picture of his 
father, frantic with grief, was often before his 
eyes. He noticed that at night his canoe was 
always drawn up on the beach farther and 
higher than any of the rest, and that whenever 
he approached it to get at any of his few 
belongings, there was always some watchful 
eye upon him. 

The contents of the canoe had not been 
touched. His rifle, his small axe, the camera, 
his ammunition, his compass, the small teapot 
and frying pan were all exactly as he had left 
them. He remembered something his father 
had once told him. 

‘*The woods Indian is honest,’’ Mr. Allison 
had said. ‘‘He won’t lie and he won’t steal 
until he becomes half civilized.’’ 

‘*And they can’t imagine my stealing one of 
their canoes; that’s why mine is the only one 
that’s guarded, ’’ Jack said to himself. ‘‘ Well, 
that ties my hands in that respect, anyway.’’ 

Jack and Nina had picked up enough simple 
Ojibwa words to ask for food, water, fire, or 
shelter, and they could understand some simple 
phrases. They had learned more from the 
children than from their elders. Giwita’s 
small child, who went by the imposing title of 
Gi-na-wig-i-cig, was often at Nina’s side, 
telling her long Ojibwa tales—of which Nina 
understood not a word. In the evenings, after 
the day’s travel or hunting was ended, and 
when Nina’s work with the other girls was | 
done,—for Nina helped with the work about | 
the camp,—she would take Gi-na-wig-i-cig on | 
her lap and pointing at various objects, would 
ask their names. 

Late one afternoon, Jack and Nina were 
playing with the little fellow on the beach in 
front of the birch shelters, when Akiwarzi, a 





young brave, returned from the day’s hunt 
in a very bad temper. Apparently the broken 
bow that he carried in his hand was the cause | 
of his ill humor. As he strode down the 
beach, Gi-na-wig-i-cig, who was running 
playfully away from Nina, bumped into him. | 


| angrily, 


It had all happened ina moment. At Nina’s 
indignant cry, Jack, who was sitting down to 
tie his much-knotted and worn moccasin string, 
looked up and saw the second blow descend. 

Without a thought of the possible conse- 
quences to himself or to Nina, he sprang to 
his feet, snatched the child from the Indian’s 
grasp, and taking the youth by the shoulder, 
gave him a mighty shove. 

Akiwarzi staggered for a moment and then, 
with blazing eyes, crouched. Little Gi-na- 
wig-i-cig ran to Nina and clung to her. With 
flushed cheeks, Jack faced the Indian boy and 


| addressed him in good King’s English: 


‘*Now, you coward, if you want to fight 
some one, take some one your own size! 
The idea of a great hulk like you striking a 


| little child like that!’’ 


From the corner of his eye 
he noticed that a little crowd 
of Indians had collected. He 
even caught the words, ‘‘ Ata- 
dida! Ata-dida!’’ as some 
one uttered the ery that he had 
come to associate with games 
and contests. 

Jack was not prepared for 
the Indian’s method of fighting. 
He had expected Akiwarzi to 
attack him with his fists, or 
perhaps with the broken bow 
that he still held. Instead of 
that, the Indian crept near 
him, and stooping suddenly, 
ran in, caught him round the 
legs, and threw him heavily 
to the ground. 

But even as he fell, Jack 
turned and landed on his hands 
and knees. In a flash the In- 
dian boy was on top of him. 
He caught one of the brown 
arms in his two hands, strug- 
gled to his feet, and with a 
mighty heave, threw his oppo- 
nent over his shoulder. With 
any boy in Jack’s school, that 
fall would probably have ended 
the fight ; but the Indian landed 
on his feet and turned swiftly 
to the attack. 

The crowd was silent, except 
for an occasional ‘‘ Ah-hah!’’ 
or ‘‘Heh-he—Aita-dida! ’’ 

Jack was angry clear through. 
The unexpected throw, the 
eruel attack on the small child, 
and the feeling that, should 
the Indian beat him, his and 
Nina’s position in the camp 
might be dangerous, made him concentrate 
every faculty on what he was about to do. 

This time it was Akiwarzi who was sur- 


prised, for Jack did not wait for that ‘‘run- 


in-and-tackle’’ again. He sprang forward, 
with his fists up, and sent two straight left 
jabs at the Indian’s face. 

‘*There!’? hecried. ‘*Throw me, will you? 
Hita baby, will you? Put up your hands, you 
eur, for I’m going to lick you good and plenty !”’ 

Almost as if he understood him, the Indian 
awkwardly put up his hands. Jack realized 
that his opponent knew nothing of boxing, and 
confident that he could ‘‘land’’ at will, sprang 
forward again. His confidence was almost his 
undoing, for he nearly overbalanced himself. 
Nina’s cry of, ‘Look out, Jack!’ did not save 
him. Akiwarzi jumped sidewise, and as Jack 
went past, gave him a powerful and well- 
directed kick that sent the white boy sprawling. 

Jack was up in an instant. If he was angry 
before, he was furious now. As the Indian 
came swiftly on again, Jack ducked, side- 
stepped, and sent his right fist to the Indian’s 
jaw. The blow was powerful and Akiwarzi 
grunted. 

An instant later, by cleverly twisting his 
body to one side, the Indian dodged two blows 
and kicked again. But this time Jack was 
ready for it; he let the kick land on his leg, 
and then, springing forward, sent in three 
hook blows, right, left, right, to Akiwarzi’s 
chin. With an expression of amazement on 
his face, the Indian staggered a moment, sank 
to his knees, and then rolling over on his side 
closed his eyes. Jack had knocked him out! 

Shouts of astonishment rose from the In- 
dians, two of whom ran toward the prostrate 
boy and raised him up. Trembling with ex- 
citement, Jack stood looking down at his foe. 

‘*Oh, come away, Jack !’’ Nina cried, putting 
her hand on her brother’s arm. “They are very 
angry! Look at them! Come away—quick!’’ 

Jack looked. The faces that surrounded 
them were dark and unfriendly. Frowning 
Samaritan was making his way 
through the ring. Jack put one arm protect- 
| ingly round Nina, and drawing himself up, 
| faced the advancing Indian without flinching. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MR. ROOT PRESIDING OVER NEW YORK'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE are few things in the world so 

easy as to make a child happy—and few 
things so well worth doing. * 

Up and at it! Sleepyheads! 
Better wear out Shoes than Beds. 
HAT a happy solution of the equal suf- 

frage problem it would be if all women 
who are fit for the ballot could vote in place 
of the men who are not! 

HE American victory over typhus in 

Serbia is not the least of the victories of 
the war. The gratitude of the Serbians finds 
expression in claiming Dr. James F. Donnelly, 
who himself died of the fever, after having 
attended 1,400 cases, as ‘‘Serbia’s national 
hero. ’’ 

DENVER man of considerable means, 

who died last month, devised a peculiar, 
and in some respects highly sensible, method of 
leaving his money to his sons. He left each 
of them $500, and arranged that at the end of 
every year each of them shall receive a sum 
equal to what he has earned and saved during 
the year. 


HERE was no ‘‘Anzac region’? a few 
months ago, but it has figured much in the 
recent dispatches from the Dardanelles. The 
name is made up of the initials of ‘‘ Australian- 
New Zealand Army Corps,’’ a body of colonial 
troops whose courage and stubborn fighting 
have given the region a name that will prob- 
ably stick. 
LREADY we begin to get a glimpse of 
what the conditions will be in Europe 
after the war. Vorwdérts of Berlin figures 
that the entire income of Germany before the 
war will be only a little more than enough to 
pay pensions and the interest on the national 
debt. All the ordinary costs of government— 
and they will be greatly increased, of course 
—wiil have to be raised by new taxation. 


CENTENARY that seems to have been 
overlooked in the world’s concern over 
other matters is that of the first pair of trou- 
sers. The London tailor who designed and 
wore them was nearly mobbed for his pains; 
but the Duke of Wellington took a fancy to 
them, and all the fashionable men in London 
were soon wearing them. Napoleon wore 
them as part of his unceremonious attire at 
St. Helena, although all the portraits of him 
in the period of his grandeur depict him in 
knee breeches. 
R. Arnold Bennett, with his keen faculty 
of observation and his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of everyday humanity, has per- 
formed the unlikely exploit of making the 
smoky and prosperous towns of Staffordshire 
as famous in imaginative literature as they are 
among business men who deal in pottery and 
crockery. His article in this week’s Com- 
panion on ‘**Schooldays in the Five Towns’’ 
is a most entertaining example of his realistic 
but kindly and humorous way of making com- 


monplace scenes and people picturesque and | 


diverting. 

OMPETITION for conventions is always 

keen among American cities, some of 
which have organizations that do nothing else 
but work to attract the annual meetings of 
national bodies. How many private citizens 
think of the part that they can play? Cour- 
tesy, a cheerful willingness to walk a block 
for the sake of putting a stranger on his way, 
the prompt offer of a seat to a lady in a 
crowded car, a ready patience in listening 
to questions — those are things that impress 
visitors more than bands and bunting. The 


spirit that produces that kind of courtesy is 
the sort of civic pride that Paul had: ‘‘Il ama 
man of Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city.’’ 


¢ ¢ 


THE CASE OF DOCTOR DUMBA. 


UCH of the early comment on the case 
M of Doctor Dumba, the Austro-Hun- 

garian ambassador, served not only 
to express a widespread feeling of indignation, 
but to show how vague a knowledge most 
Americans have of the relationship of an 
ambassador to the government to which he is 
accredited. It was the general assumption 
that since the Austrian ambassador had tried 
to put a spoke in the wheel of American in- 
dustry, the President had no course except to 
hand him his passports. As a matter of fact, 
the case was quite otherwise. 

Unlike a minister plenipotentiary, an am- 
bassador is the personal representative of his 
sovereign, and is personally accredited to the 
head of the government to which he goes. 
He is a guest, in honoring whom the ruler 
who receives him honors vicariously the ruler 
who sent him. Many privileges mark him as 
one set apart from subjection to the ordinary 
processes of law. 

Because of those privileges and that close 
relationship, it is absolutely necessary that an 
ambassador be persona grata to the head of 
the government to which he is accredited, and 
a punctilious observer of the laws of hospi- 
tality. Many an ambassador has been sent 
home because he had ceased to be ‘‘a welcome 
person, ’’ and many whose names were secretly 
submitted in advance were not appointed be- 
cause of hints that they would not be welcome. 

But the laws of hospitality are not concrete 
and well defined, like statutes and ordinances. 
It is for the host to say whether or not the 
guest has violated them, and if he has whether 
or not it is better to notice the offense or to 
allow the government to notice it from which 
the guest comes. The importance of the 
persona grata provision is not one-sided, for 
an ambassador cannot. serve his own country 
successfully unless he is personally agreeable 
to the head of the government to which he is 
sent—a fact that his own country is usually 
quick to perceive. Therefore it is often wise 
to wait for a foreign government to recall its 
ambassador, rather than to give him his pass- 
ports. 

Doctor Dumba was ready with a defense of 
his motives and his activities, but it is a pity 
that he found himself in a position that he 
had to defend. It is a time when the inter- 
national relations that still exist are sadly 
strained in every direction. A wise diplomat 
would not have taken a course that was certain, 
if discovered, to strain them still further. 


® «& 


THE CONSCIENCE FUND. 


N the year 1811 the government at Wash- 
] ington received the sum of $5, inclosed in 
a letter that contained the single word, 
‘** Stolen,’’ and was signed ‘‘ Conscience. ’’ 
Newspapers of the time mentioned the matter, 
and before the year ended, other unknown 
persons had sent in $245 more. The sum was 
placed in the hands of the head of the depart- 
ment of public moneys, and because of the sig- 
nature to the first note, it began to be known 
as the ‘‘Conscience Fund.’’ From that day to 
this, contributions to the fund have continued 
to come in. They vary in size from one cent 
to nearly $19,000. At the end of last year 
they had reached a total of more than $450, 000. 
What a light that fund throws on the life 
that men live only to themselves! Here are 
thousands of persons, each one of whom by 
his own confession has at some time done a 
| dishonest thing. No one found him out. So 
| far as any visible retribution is concerned, he 
| escaped unpunished. And yet he could not 
| rest. Something or some one walked with 
| him by day and lay down with him at night, 
| forever bringing his mind back to his evil deed, 
| until at’ last the unhappy victim, unable to 
stand it any longer, got rid of the fruits of his 
| sin, and thereby, let us hope, found peace. 
That is one phase of it. Is it any the less 
| interesting that of all those who have thus 
yielded to the goadings of a reawakened con- 
science, not one has mustered courage to give 
his name or to make known anything that 
could serve to identify him? Perhaps it is an 
unconscious but just comment on the lack of 
justice that we show our fellow men. The 
contributor to the Conscience Fund, knowing 
his own weakness better than anyone else can 
know it, is also better able than anyone else 
to judge his own virtues. Perhaps, having 
made his peace with himself or with his 
Maker, and being well aware of what the 











struggle cost him, he gains confidence thereby 
in his strength to live uprightly in the future, 
but is unwilling to trust others to show a 
similar confidence. 

And yet Arthur Dimmesdale, confessing his 
sin in the presence of all the people, is a figure 
that touches a depth of human nature that no 
anonymous penitent ever reaches. We sym- 
pathize with the one; we are merely sorry for 


the other. 
& & 


WOMEN ON THE FARMS. 


"Tor Secretary of Agriculture has sent 
cireular letters to 55,000 wives of farmers, 
asking what they think of farm life, 
and how in their opinion the Federal govern- 
ment could improve its conditions. More than 
two thousand replies have been received, the 
more interesting of which have been published 
in a report issued by the department. 

The suggestions and criticisms contained in 
these letters should have practical value for 
this reason. The Smith-Lever act, which goes 
into effect this year, calls upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to codperate with the 
states in aiding farm women at their tasks. 
Starting this year with a grant of $10,000 from 
the Federa] Treasury to each state, the Smith- 
Lever act, by increasing annual appropria- 
tions, makes available in 1922 and thereafter 
$4,580,000 of Federal funds for use in agricul- 
tural extension work. With the provision also 
for approximate duplication of this amount by 
the states, more than eight and a half millions 
of dollars will be spent annually after 1921 in 
what the department report terms ‘‘practical 
on-the-farm education.’’ The letters of inquiry 
were sent out to get information as to the 
special needs and disabilities of the women of 
the farms that the department could help to 
relieve. 

Some of the responses complain of loneliness 
and isolation. For example, a Pennsylvania 
woman writes: ‘‘All we can see is hills; and 
for society, we know nothing about what it is 
like; and for church, we don’t get there, either ; 
and for knowing what other farms look like, 
wedon’t know.’’ Surely in that neighborhood 
—if such a farm can be said to lie in a 
neighborhood — agricultural extension work 
could be profitably undertaken. 

Many of the writers ‘‘hold that constantly 
picturing the farmer as an unintelligent, un- 
progressive, poorly dressed, comic character, 
encourages city people to look down upon him 
and his family, and to make unfair social dis- 
crimination against his wife and children.’’ 
As a matter of fact, few city people are so 
unintelligent as to allow their ideas of country 
life to be colored by*the ‘‘comic supplement. ’’ 
The farmer and his wife have a natural griev- 
ance against such publications, but certainly 
overestimate the harm that they do. 

Long hours and overwork are the burdens 
on which most of the correspondents lay stress. 
A Missouri woman writes as follows: ‘‘Every- 
one is urging the farmer to raise bigger crops. 
Now that means extra help for the woman to 
eook for, since all these crops have to be 
attended, harvested, and marketed. From one 
to four extra men to board during the hottest 
part of the year is the rule, provided you can 
get the men. We would not complain if we 
could see the bank account growing in propor- 
tion to the work, or if there were any perma- 
nent improvement in our surroundings; but 
a good many of us are beginning to ask, ‘Who 
gets the benefits of all the hurry and work 
necessary to produce the big crops?’ . 
The question was brought up at a women’s 
meeting recently, and all agreed that they 
were tired of hearing the farmers continually 
urged to do so-called ‘better farming,’ since 
that meant only more work for the whole 
family, with no real gain. . . . Better houses 
and better living generally in the country 
will do more than all the back-to-the-land 
jargon. ’’ 

Such a point of view deserves serious and 
sympathetic consideration. The difficulties to | 
which the writer calls attention are of a kind 
that the state and national aid provided by 
the Smith - Lever act should go far toward 


remedying. — 


WAR AND HOME CHARITIES. 


T is interesting to know that in spite of all 
I the money and effort that Americans have 
spent to relieve the distress in Belgium, 
Poland, and Serbia, our home charities have 
not suffered a corresponding diminution in 
their support. 
There has, however, been a notable differ- 
ence in the manner of giving and in the objects 
that have appealed. The need of the unem- 





ployed called out unaccustomed generosity, the 


general charities found a sympathetic response, 
hospitals held their own, nine out of ten of the 
great missionary societies of America were 
well financed; but educational, recreational, 
and legislative work have been less hand- 
somely supported. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America would have 
fallen far behind except for the sacrifices of 
certain persons connected with it. The Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations, which main- 
tains an employment exchange for social 
workers, had more applications from those 
fitted to deal with recreational and legislative 
problems than there were places for; but there 
was work waiting for everyone who was 
equipped to care for the poor. 

The world, which had listened to accounts 
of the frightful sufferings across the water, 
seemed more ready to relieve cases of obvious 
physical suffering than to give to objects that 
may be really more fundamental—in that they 
seek to prevent rather than to cure—but are 
less immediate. 

Another interesting point is that where 
receipts have diminished it is because the large 
contributions have failed. Annual gifts of ten 
dollars or less—which are the really sacrificial 
offerings—are as numerous as ever. 

But although it is true that local charities 
have reason to be extremely grateful for the 
loyalty of their supporters, the whole field of 
social reform has received a serious setback by 
the war. The United States has long looked 
to European leadership in social welfare work, 
insurance against sickness, workingmen’s com- 
pensation, housing reform, and similar things. 
The older civilizations have worked out many 
problems with which we are still struggling. 
Now, we must work out our own salvation. 
America feels confident of being able to do it, 
ultimately, but the loss in international codp- 
eration and mutual inspiration is incalculable. 


* & 


STATE GOVERNMENT. 


HE amendments to the constitution 

drafted by the New York convention are 

among the many signs that important 
changes in the government of our states are 
impending. The proposals, like the actual 
changes that have been made, may be de- 
scribed as the effort of the citizens to see that * 
their will is faithfully executed. 

At one time or another, in one state or an- 
other, men have thought it possible to reach 
that end through an all-powerful legislature, 
which elected most of the officers, including 
often the governor and the judges, and which 
supervised administration by means of com- 
mittees or commissions; by rotation in office; 
by direct election of most of the state officers; 
by putting into the state constitution laws on 
subjects previously left to the discretion of 
the legislature; or by the direct nomination 
of officers by the voters, by provision for their 
recall, and by direct legislation through the 
initiative and referendum. 

Each of these efforts has been no more than 
partly successful ; the electorate in most states 
has not seen its will promptly formulated and 
economically and efticiently executed. Now 
we are beginning to understand why it has 
been so. From the first, the theory of ‘‘checks 
and balances’’ has been at the basis of state 
government; the governor has had no formal 
control of legislation except through the veto, 
and the other principal state officers, elected 
directly by the people, have been free from 


. | hissupervision. Codrdination and official lead- 


ership have been absent. 

But leadership is indispensable. Before the 
direct nominations were introduced it was 
found in the party machine, which controlled 
more or less completely both the legislative 
and the executive branches. To-day, as the 
constitutional proposals in New York show, 
we are seeking leadership in the governor 
himself. It is to him that. the electorate is 
looking for the direction of both the entire 
administration and the important part of legis- 
lation. Hence comes the demand that the 
administrative system be grouped in depart- 
ments, the chief officials of which shall be 
appointed and removable by the governor. 
According to that programme, the whole body 
of office holders is to be, directly or indirectly, 
responsible to the governor for the quality 
of their work. Moreover, he would have the 
right to initiate legislation, especially legisla- 
tion of a financial nature. 

All successful business corporations, the new 
forms of municipal government in the United 
States, the British cabinet, and to some extent 
our own national government, unite in one 
responsible body or official the two functions 
of determining policies and seeing that they 
are properly carried out. Clearly they furnish 
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the models on which efficient state government, 
influenced by public opinion and answerable 
to the citizens for success or failure, can be 
obtained under the forms of the law and with- 
out the help of any ‘‘invisible government. ’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ATIONAL DEFENSE. —President Wil- 

son, on September 2d, made public letters 
that he had sent to Secretary Daniels and 
Secretary Garrison on the subject of national 
defense. He urged them to have the best 
minds in their respective departments prepare 
a definite programme for the consistent and 
progressive development of the two arms of the 
service—a programme that he can submit to 
Congress when it assembles in December. 

& 


OOKING TO PEACE.—Cardinal Gibbons 

called on President Wilson, September 2d, 

with a message from Pope Benedict, who has 

said that he will give the whole support of the 

Roman Catholic Church to the person, institu-- 

tion, or country that undertakes the mission of 
ending the war in Europe. 

& 


OSS OF THE HESPERIAN.—The Allan 
Line steamer Hesperian, westward bound, 
was sunk off the Irish coast, Saturday evening, 
September 4th, presumably by a German sub- 
marine. The loss of life was 17. The 350 
passengers included no Americans, but there 
were many wounded Canadian soldiers on 
their way home. The liner carried 3,545 sacks 
of mail. In view of the declaration of Berlin 
a short time before, that German submarines 
would attack no liner without warning or 
without regard for the safety of noncom- 
batants, the attack on the Hesperian roused 
intense interest on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Washington delayed comment or action until 
it could get a more detailed report, but there 
was less anxiety than followed the sinking of 
the Arabic. 
& 
HE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR.—An 
embarrassing situation followed the dis- 
covery, on September 4th, that Doctor Dumba, 
the Austro-Hungarian ambassador to the 
United States, was involved ina plan to cripple 
munition works throughout this country in the 
interest of the Teutonic allies. The docu- 
ments that proved the fact were found by 
English officials on James F. J. Archibald, 
an American newspaper correspondent, who 
was carrying dispatches in which Doctor 
Dumba advised his government to furnish the 
money to organize strikes among the Austro- 
Hungarian subjects employed in American 
industrial plants. Doctor Dumba went from 
Lenox, Massachusetts, to Washington, Septem- 
ber 6th, for a conference with Secretary Lan- 
sing. He declared that in whatever he did, 
he was following instructions from Vienna. 
& 


AITI.—Admiral Caperton, on September 
4th, declared martial law at Port au 
Prince and vicinity, as a part of the American 
programme to maintain order and to collect 
the customs. It was said that foreign agents 
in Haiti were trying to block the plans of the 
United States to pacify the republic and to 
rehabilitate its finances. 
oe 
EXICO.—Up to September 8th, Carranza 
had sent no answer to the Pan-American 
peace proposal, and there appeared no reason 
to believe that he would join the Villa and 
Zapata factions in the plan suggested. The 
disturbances along the border continued; and 
the situation assumed a more serious aspect 
when it was reported that some of the slain 
raiders wore uniforms of the Carranza army, 
and that Mexicans had fired at both American 
troops and American army aéroplanes that 
were on the American side of the border. 
About four thousand United States regulars 
were moved into the lower Rio Grande valley, 
ready for any emergency. It was announced 
that as long as the Mexican raiders appeared 
only in small bands, the rangers and troops 
would not pursue them beyond the border, 
but that the enemy would be pursued until 
they were completely destroyed or dispersed 
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A TROOP OF TEXAS RANGERS. 


should there be anything resembling an organ- 
ized invasion. Word came from Vera Cruz, 
September 4th, that General Obregon had 
routed followers of Villa near Saltillo, capital 
of the state of Coahuila, and occupied that 
city. It was also said that Carranza troops 
had captured Icamole and Paredon, near 
Monterey, and were concentrating for an 
attack on Torreon, the last stronghold of the 
Villa forces in Coahuila. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From September Ist to September 8th.) 


The first week of September found the 
Germans still pushing back the Russians all 
along the line. Their advance, however, was 
so much slower than it had been through 
August that it was evident that they had 
nearly exhausted their offensive power, or else 
that they had penetrated as far into Russia 
as they deemed safe, and were preparing to 
dig themselves in for the winter. 

The Russians abandoned Grodno before the 
advancing enemy, September 2d, and the 


Germans found the forts but empty shells 
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KITCHENER AND JOFFRE AT THE FRONT. 


when they entered. Farther north the Ger- 
mans under General von Hindenburg pressed 
their attacks along the Diina River in an 
attempt to force the evacuation of Riga. On 


September 3d, they carried by storm the forti- | 


fied bridgehead at Lennewaden, between Fried- 
richstadt and Riga, but when the record closed 
they had been unable to get across the river. 
With a reinforced army under General Ruzsky, 
the Russians were plainly preparing to make 
a stubborn defense along the Diina. Their 
failure here would mean more than the loss of 
Riga itself. It would mean that the German 
fleet would gain control of the Gulf of Riga. 
By landing troops at Pernau, Germany would 
have a relatively short route to Petrograd— 
assuming that the Russian capital is the 
objective point of the campaign. Emperor 
Nicholas, on September 7th, placed himself at 
the head of the Russian armies. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, hitherto in chief command, 
was made viceroy of the Caucasus. 

Northwest of Vilna the Russians were on 
the offensive, and made counter -attacks so 
vigorously that Petrograd claimed that they 
seriously menaced the German left flank and 
the communications with the army of General 
von Eichhorn. Farther to the south, in the 
vast marshy districts, the Russian centre with- 
drew slowly, and was able to take heavy toll 
of its pursuers. In Galicia, southeast of 
Lutsk, the Russians offered stout resistance 
to the Austro-German offensive, and held a 
fifty-mile front, where the hills, woods, and 
rivers offered cover for a defensive army. 

The week brought no marked change in the 
diplomatic situation in the Balkans or in 
the military situation at the Dardanelles. The 
British captured an important position east 
of Suvla Bay, which dominates a Turkish 
line of communications, and sunk five more 
Turkish transports in the strait. They also 
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A FRENCH TRENCH AT ARRAS. 


repulsed a desperate night attack in the Anzac 
region. A British submarine got so near 
Constantinople that it was able to shell the 
Galata bridge and blow up part of it. Turkish 
reports told of the activities of mine sweepers 
at the entrance of the strait, suggesting an 
attack by the allies from another direction. 
Athens sent out a story of dissension between 
the Germans and Turks at Constantinople, and 
of depression among the Turks as a result of 
their great losses in Gallipoli. Yet the Turkish 
troops continued to fight with fierce determina- 
tion and to inflict heavy losses on the invaders. 

In the western theatre of war a great artillery 
duel had continued unabated for a fortnight. 
The firing was particularly heavy in the 


vicinity of Arras and Roclincourt, and in the | 
Champagne district. Since the French and | 
English were the aggressors, there was a| 
growing feeling that their lavish use of shells | 


meant the preparation for an allied .offensive 
somewhere along the western lines before the 
approach of cold weather. 

Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the British Admi- 
ralty, officially declared his belief that sub- 
marine warfare had proved a failure. He 
intimated that many more German submarines 
have been destroyed than the public has been 
told of. Recent estimates have placed the} 
number at fifty or more. Mr. Balfour pointed | ; 
out that British merchant tonnage is actually 
greater than before the war, despite the damage 
done by the submarines. 


FRESH AT NIGHT 
IF ONE USES THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD. 


If by proper selection of food one can feel 
strong and fresh at the end of a day’s work, it is 
worth while to know the kind of food that will 
produce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kansas says in this con- 
nection: 

“At the time I commenced the use of Grape- 
Nuts my health was so poor that I thought I would 
have to give up my work altogether. I was 
rapidly losing in weight, had little appetite, was 
nervous and sleepless, and experienced, almost 
constantly, a feeling of exhaustion. 

“I tried various remedies without good results; 
then I determined to give particular attention to 
my food, and have learned something of the prop- 
erties of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding body, brain, 
and nerve. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts I have made a con- 
stant and rapid improvement in health, in spite of 
| the fact that all this time I have been engaged in 
strenuous and exacting work. 

“I have gained twelve pounds in weight and 
have a good appetite, my nerves are steady and I 
sleep sound. I have such strength and reserve 
force that I feel almost as strong and fresh at the 
| close of a day’s work as at the beginning. 
“Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled much | 
| with weak eyes but as my vitality increased the | 
eyes became stronger. 

“T never heard of another food as nutritious and 
economical as Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 














You will find the book 
worth reading. It was 
originally prepared for 
our salesmen but it tells 
the story of fountain 
pen construction in 
such a concise, interest- 
ing way that we want 
you to have a copy. 

It explains why Moore's 
won't Leak— why a 
Moore’s is always ready 
to write without coax- 


ing. 
A post card will bring 
the book and the name 
of your local dealer. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER, Inc. 
168 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS—Send today for Catalog and Proposition | 


Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to anyone 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business Col- 
lege, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly in- 
dicate whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any prefer- 
| ence as to its location. Address 
| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
| The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOY! Recites 
Preparation for_Galleg Boys Taught How to Stady, h 
reparation lege ae admitted to leading 

















certif! Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 

gs. Thorough sanitation. Heaithtu country ie. Beau- 

tte lakes. All athletic sports. Separate School Younger 
Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 














Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


Let Radiators 
Prolong Summer! 





You can keep summer’s 
warmth through chilly 
autumn and frigid winter 


by radiator heating. 


A 


kindling-fire takes the chill 


off all rooms alike 


on those 


early raw or rainy fall 


days. 


And a little larger 


coal-fire produces evenly 
distributed heat which 
baffles the piercing winds 


of blizzards. 


Every nook 


and corner of the home is 
made cozy, and guests will 
marvel at the soft, genial 
temperature produced by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


Before the first drear, 


drafty days 


again show how cheerless and costly 
your present heating method is, why 
not safeguard your home forever with 
an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 


Radiators? 


These outfits are no longer considered 
“luxuries” because in thousands of in- 
stances annually they are proving an 
economy for any building, small or 


large. 


They require no more care- 


taking than to run a stove for one 


Toom. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Ra- 
diators bring no 
ashes, dust or coal- 
gases into the living 
rooms. They are 
noiseless, absolutely 
safe (a child can 
run them), and will 
outlast your build- 
ing. Did you ever 
hear of any one 
going back to old- 
fashioned heating 





once they tried the radiator way? Any 
argument in that for you? 


If you want to make your home a haven of 
comfort, don’t wait until you build but equip 
your present house with one of these comfort- 


—= es 





A No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 


422 it. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
ators, costing the owner $1 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of 5 teputable, compe- 
tent Fitter. his did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which vary according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


Radi- 


90, country, 


.’Phone your dealer today 
it will surprise-you how well 


wi reach is 


4 the price. And 


now before the 
“busy season” 
sets in you can 
get the services 
of the best 
Fitters. Jron 
prices now rule 
the lowest in a 


] decade. 


Whether you 
live in city or 
write 
us today for free 
book, “Ideal 
Heating’’— full 
of big facts you 
ought to know, 
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$150 permanent Cleaner 





Ask 4 catalog of ARCO 

Vacuum Cleaner. 
pm genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 








ANERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 


816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 


* CHICAGO 
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“SO LONG, BONNIE LADY” 
He By Abbie Craig’ Se 


**O long, Bonnie Lady.” 
had blazed 

Across a stretch of burnished trees and sumac- 
bordered ways; 

Lone crows were cawing through the hills; 
blue mist was everywhere ; 

A buzzard sailed and tilted in the sleepy 
upper air. 

The little farm lay bare and gaunt and wasted 
to the eye: - 

“So long, Bonnie Lady—but a fellow mustn’t 
cry.” 


The early frost 


“‘Solong, Bonnie Lady’”—and there were tears 
ashine 

In boyish eyes that first must read the law of 
mine and thine. 

Two arms about a satin neck; a pointed, 
twitching ear 

That seemed to answer to a voice it always 
turned to hear. 

The pigeons in the rafters’ gloom dipped low 
for that good-by: 

“So long, Bonnie Lady—but a fellow mustn’t 
ery.” 


“So long, Bonnie Lady.” All day the flapping 


crows; 

All day a wistful figure through long, rustling, 
tasseled rows; 

A valiant whistle beating up to one who under- 
stood 

That she might know her boy would still keep 
serving for her good. 

And yet—an empty stall at dusk; the pigeons 
nesting high: 

“So long, Bonnie Lady—but a fellow mustn’t 
cry.” 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

HE rector had just preached on the value 
of prayer. On his way home, Bob 
Graham joined him. “I liked what you | 
said, Doctor Brown,” he said, ‘‘about | 
the importance Christ attached to 
prayer, and about the testimony of 

Christian history in regard to it. But can’t I ex- 
perience the certainty of its value for myself, 
independently of otlrers’ testimony ?”’ 

“T think you can,” replied Doctor Brown. ‘‘Sup- 
pose a great longing for purity sweeps through 
your soul, and from your heart you pray, ‘God 
help me to be pure in heart.’ Is there any ques- 
tion that that prayer is answered as soon as you 
have made it?” 

“No, sir,” said Bob, ‘‘there isn’t. I am sure 
that on the spot I should be more pure for that 
prayer. But psychology explains why. My in- 
creased tendency toward purity is the reaction of 
my aroused will on myself. Psychology calls it 
autosuggestion.” 

“T am not at all concerned with what anyone 
calls it,” returned the doctor. “I am concerned 
if there is some means at hand by which I may 
become more honest and purer and better! I take 
another case. Suppose with all my heart I pray 
that my little son may set his feet in the paths of 
goodness, or that some distressed soul I love may 
find peace, or that some one I love may have 
strength to fight for health. I am not less sure of 
the results of that prayer. As surely as the wire- 
less operator sends out vibrations along the waves 
of ether that will finally be received by the one to 
whom the message is sent, so surely that prayer 
of mine sets free forces that make for an answer 
to my prayer. Doesn’t your psychology at college 
teach you so?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bob, “but that is only 
telepathy.” 

“T really don’t care what youname the power,” 
answered the doctor. “If we who love others have 
a power within our control to help them mightily 
in their struggles for goodness, peace, and health, 
I am only concerned to have more people use it. 

“We have a feeling that the only things God 
does are the things for which human knowledge 
has no explanation. Sometimes my little boy 
watches me work with tools. He sees me saw a 
board and plane it and nail it to other boards. He 
sees me working at what I make. He sees how I 
do it; but when the work is finished he does not 
question that it was I who made it, just because 
he watched me as I worked. But when science 
explains to us how God uses different laws for the 
accomplishment of His purposes, we illogically 
say that God is not the worker!. The laws of 
telepathy and suggestion and all other known and 
unknown laws of the universe are God’s laws by 
which He works. It’s only as man avails himself 
of those laws that he ever can accomplish any- 
thing. 

“What possibilities there are in prayer no man 
since Jesus of Nazareth has dreamed. But we 
know that by its power we ourselves can become 
better, and stronger, and happier. We know that 
we can greatly increase the possibility of others 
becoming the same. Knowing that, I must pray 
more earnestly and try to accomplish more by 
prayer. I need its help so terribly. The ones I 
love need it so pathetically. I must pray!” 

“And so must I,” said Bob solemnly. 

COLLECTIONS. 

OSALIND dropped down into one of Miss 
Katharine’s big piazza chairs, flushed 
and starry-eyed. “Oh, I’ve had the most 
wonderful time!” she cried. 

“Where?” Miss Katharine asked, 
smiling at the excited girl. 

“At Mrs. Noveilo’s, looking at her pottery col- 
lection. Just think of a little town like this having 
one of the finest private collections in existence! 
Miss Katharine —” 

“Yes?” Miss Katharine encouraged her. 

“Why are so many people commonplace and 
uninteresting? Why are they content to do the 
things that thousands of other people are doing? 
I—it seems to me I’d rather die than be common- 
place! But most people don’t seem to care.” 

Miss Katharine’s fingers, busy with her cro- 
cheting, became still for a moment. 

“Rena Novello is a born collector,” she said 
slowly. “She always was, even as a girl. Her 
potteries are wonderful, as you say, but there is 
a far more valuable collection than hers in this | 
town.” 

“Thereis? Where?” 
of excitement. 

“Tn your grandmother’s upper drawer.” 

‘In grandmcther’s—Miss Katharine, what in the 
world do you mean? Grandmother’s upper drawer 


Rosalind’s voice was full | 


is just full of all sorts of funny things people have 
given her. Some of them are so funny!” 

“I know. That mat that the janitor’s wife 
worked for her, and the funny wobbly pincushion 
little Sammy Hindslow made when he was getting 
over typhoid, and cheap cotton handkerchiefs, 
and sachet bags that long ago lost their perfume, 
and impossible ‘neck fixings.’ I know them all, and 
I say again, it is the most wonderful collection in 
town. Your grandmother, however, never dreams 
that it is a collection.” 

Rosalind waited. 

“Every single thing in that drawer means some 
one’s love and gratitude, and more of them than 
anyone will ever know mean discouraged lives 
that she has loved into courage and strength. A 
box of those handkerchiefs came from a young 
fellow who was in prison two years; and-your 
grandmother stood by him when he came out, 
ashamed and ready to give up everything. Some 
are from girls to whom she has been a steady 
friend; many are from mothers, old and young. 

“We could live without pottery collections, fas- 
cinating though they are, Rosalind, but the time 
will never come when this old world can get along 
without men and women to love us into being the 
best we can. Your grandmother’s upper drawer 
is the finest exhibit of neighborliness I ever saw. 
I’d like to have it in the library after she dies, 
each thing with its life story attached. It woyld 
be better than volumes of sociology.” 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS ”— AND 
NUMEROUS. 


OME years ago a humorous story went the 
s rounds of the newspapers, about a young lady 
who, at a gathering of the Sons and Daughters 
of the American Revolution, held her head ex- 
ceedingly high, explaining her haughty demeanor 
on the ground that she was descended from a bona 
fide private soldier—the only private, she was con- 
vinced, in the Revolutionary hosts. The following 
incident would seem to indicate that the Mexicans 
who are fighting to-day are almost as “well offi- 
cered” as the patriot army of the young lady’s 
lively fancy. 

An American woman—now safe in the States 
—writes that five soldados of the Villista following 
one day rode into her remote mountain camp. 
They were very decent fellows, and made no 
threats; still, in the absence of her husband, it 
seemed only wise to give them plenty of food and 
drink, also to yield gracefully to the request of 
one of the number, who said he was the captain, 
for the “loan’”’ of a blanket. 

Pretty soon a second warrior int#mated that he, 
too, could use a blanket to advantage in his cam- 
paigning, adding that he, too, wasacaptain. When 
a third made the same request, also announcing 
his rank as that of captain, their hostess paused 
in her distribution of blankets. 

“Tell me,” she inquired politely, ‘is this entire 
detachment composed of captains?” 

“Oh, no, sefiora!” replied the one who had first 
spoken. “I am the Captain Primero, this is the 
Captain Segundo, and that is the Captain Tercero. 
Those”’—indicating the two remaining—‘‘are the 
private soldiers.” 

And at this the admiring sefiora, according to 
her own account, at once gave a blanket to each 
of the two “High Privates in the Rear Rank’”’— 
moved by ‘sympathy with them for being cap- 
tained firstly, secondly, and even thirdly, and also 
by admiration of them as being such rare birds!” 
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JULIA’S FLIGHT. 


Tre volunteer fire department of Mount 
Vernon, New York, recently held a carnival 
to raise funds. Perhaps it raised them; it 
certainly raised a commotion. A menagerie tent 
formed part of the exhibition. Julia, an alert 
lioness of inquiring mind, was the chief exhibit, 
and Julia escaped from her cage. 

She made an unobtrusive departure at half past 
three in the morning, and trotted gently along the 
main avenue, twitching her nose at the unaccus- 
tomed smells and viewing the prospect with inter- 
ested topaz eyes. 

“She had reached an apartment house at 208 
South Fourteenth Street,” says a newspaper ac- 
count, ‘‘when she discovered that she was being 
hunted by seven policemen, two detectives, and 
fourteen trainers and helpers, armed with shotguns 
and forks. Julia climbed up a porch column to 
the second floor, where she was cornered and 
driven into a box. In the meantime, the tenants 
had been aroused, and great excitement pre- 
vailed ; but they gradually calmed down when the 
lioness was carted away. 

“Julia, on her jaunt, dined on one of Alphonse 
Camero’s dogs, chewed up a pup, fell over an 
Airedale terrier, which dropped dead of fright, 
and chased a black cat up a tree.” 

The enumeration of Julia’s exploits perhaps 
owes something to the humorous reporter’s fancy ; 
but they must have been ignominiously trivial, or 
he could not have been humorous. It is indeed 
true that, while the idea of a wild beast at large 
in a city, a crowd, or a peaceful countryside sug- 
gests frightful pictures to the imagination, when 
the thing has actually occurred, tragedy has 
seldom resulted. 

There was once a wolf hunt in Central Park; 
but the only sufferer was a badly scared wolf. 
An escaped lion that took refuge in a sewer in 
London did do some damage, and offered a sport 
as perilous as it was unexpected and undesired to 
the pursuers; but it was finally captured. A lion 
loose in the country, which appeared casually at 
the back door of a farmhouse, was vigorously 
thwacKked by a courageous woman with a broom, 
and driven to hasty flight. A bear, which was 
not tame at all, but which a small boy out huckle- 
berrying encountered casually in a pasture and 
supposed to be of the amiable, performing variety, 
condescended to accept his pailful of berries, and 
lumbered home at his heels in thé hope of more. 
The boy shut the bear into an empty shed, and 
the next day read in the morning paper a warning, 
coupled with a reward offered, that scared him 
retrospectively nearly out of his wits. He claimed 
and obtained the reward; but he did not go berry- 
ing again that year, and firmly refused to go for 
the cows at dusk, unless his big brother went, too. 

One of the most amusing recaptures of a wild 
animal was that of a large ape, which escaped a 
good many years ago in Washington. It was 
missing for some time and was anxiously sought 
for. A policeman and a trainer finally found it in 
the very act of ‘‘holding up” a terrified and trem- 
bling little negro boy. It had rifled his pockets, 
examined his clothes, pulled off his cap,—always 
retaining a firm clutch that prevented his escape, 
—and at the moment of their arrival was acutely 


interested in his bare foot, and the nervous curl- 
ing up of his toes when touched. With tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, the victim, in mingled wrath 
and fear, enumerated the treasures of gum, string, 
marbles, and fishhooks that the mischievous beast 
had destroyed or flung into the bushes, and pleaded 
with the rescuers, whose efforts were hindered by 
laughter, “Foh heben’ sake, gemmen, take’m offen 
me befoh he gits mah big toe!” 
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OUR ONLY ACTIVE VOLCANO. 


ASSEN Peak, the only active volcano in con- 
C tinental United States, was active in eruption 
again last spring. Fortunately, its outbreak 

was no more serious than that of last year, when 
it unexpectedly broke the silence of centuries; 
but it did cause a good deal of damage and still 
more apprehension among the scattered farms in 
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LASSEN PEAK IN ERUPTION 


its vicinity. The Companion has a letter from 
Mr. B. F. Loomis, who lives not far from the 
mountain, together with an excellent picture of 
one of the earlier eruptions and a description 
of the crater before and after the explosion that 
he witnessed. We believe our subscribers will 
be interested in an extract from the letter: 

The first eruption of Lassen Peak occurred on 
May 30, 1914. The mountain had a saucer-shaped 
crater at the top. It had been quiescent so long 
that the old crater had been filled in with rocks, 
dirt, sand, and gravel, so that the floor was fairly 
level, with small elevations like little hills round 
the outer rim. Inside the rim on the south side 
was a drift of snow about twenty feet deep, and 
below this was a pond of water formed by the 
melting snow. The new crater that was blown 
out is about one hundred yards north of the pond 
of water. With the first eruption the hole was 
only about twenty-five feet long, but other erup- 
tions followed, and the hole soon grew to be four 
hundréd feet long and one hundred feet wide. 

At about a quarter to ten on the morning of 
June 14, we observed one of the eruptions. There 
was no sound, no warning; it came in an instant. 
A huge column of black smoke shot upward, 
shaped like a head of cauliflower. The heavy 
ashes contained in the column of smoke soon began 
to fall, and flowed down the sides of the mountain 
in immense rolling clouds of black smoke. Then 
another and another cloud of smoke shot upward. 
These clouds were so dense that they seemed 
to stand up like solid masses of granite. 

In the midst of my excitement I could not help 
thinking of those men who I knew were near the 
mountain. Mr. R. E. Phelps’s mill crew, ten men 
in all, had camped at Manzanita Lake the night 
before. They struck camp early in the morning 
to climb the mountain to look at the crater. 
Another party of five men from Anderson had 
passed us at eight o’clock on the same mission. 
They all went up on the north side, right under 
where the heaviest smoke and ashes fell. Mr. 
Phelps’s party had just reached the rim of the 
old crater when the eruption began. Without 
any warning, or explosion that could be heard, a 
huge column of black smoke shot upward with a 
roar such as a mighty wind would cause, and in 
an instant the air was filled with black smoke, 
ashes, and flying rocks. The men all ran for their 
lives. Mr. Phelps hid under an overhanging rock. 
That sheltered him from the falling rocks. Lance 
Graham was struck by a flying rock that cut a 
great gash in his shoulder, pierced the thoracic 
cavity, and broke his collar bone. He was left on 
the mountain for dead, but was afterward removed 
with great difficulty, and he has recovered. 

Another member of the party ran down the 
mountain, and coming to a snowdrift, slid down 
the mountain like a shot. The cloud of smoke 
and ashes kept pace with him, and just as he 
reached the lower end of the snowdrift, he found 
a clump of bushes and dived into it, burying his 
face in the snow to keep out the blinding smoke 
and ashes. The smoke is described as causing a 
darkness as black as the darkest night. 

One peculiarity of the eruption was that the ashes 
that came from the crater were cold, or only luke- 
warm. Had the ashes been hot, the men would 
have been burned to death. Later, I learned that 
the rocks that fell on the snowdrift inside the 
south rim of the old crater were still lying on top 
of the hard-frozen snow where they fell. 

None of the rocks seem to have come from deep 
down in the earth. They are all surface rocks 
that had caved into the crater and then were 
blown out again with the next eruption. That is 
why they were cold. 
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RED TAPE—AT A MODERATE 
PRICE. 


LTHOUGH I have lived long in Japan, writes 

a friend of The Companion, I have tried to 

keep pace with Western ideas. A corner 

in my compound bears witness to the fact that I 
once tried to make practical application of the 
modern maxim, “Help the poor to help them- 
selves.” It worked out in a rather surprising 


way. A beggar asked me for money one morning, 
and-I saw a way to help him without, as the ex- 
pression goes, “pauperizing” him. 

There was a bad place just inside the compound 








gate that needed to be filled in with stones, of 
which there were plenty on the seashore near by. 
Here was a man who could transfer the stones to 
the compound for the thirty sen (fifteen cents) that 
he had asked of me. The man fell in with the plan 
cheerfully, and set to work. The job was about 
completed to his satisfaction and mine when a 
policeman, who appeared on the scene, asked my 
man if he had received permission to remove the 
stones. He referred the officer to me, and I had 
to confess that I had not thought it necessary. 
Evidently the officer thought otherwise, for I was 
politely but firmly told that I might secure a permit 
by applying at the city hall. 

To the city hall I went, knowing that it is not 
wise to trifle with the regulations of the police de- 
partment. From there I was referred to the pro- 
vincial building. As I was personally known to 
the governor of the province, I sent my card in to 
him, only to learn that he was absent. The lieu- 
tenant governor, however, said he would be glad 
to receive me. That courteous gentleman was 
going to pass the whole thing by, but thought 
it well first to speak of it to the department of 
public works. 

Now, the department of public works had an effi- 
cient head, who believed in letting nothing go at 
loose ends. He announced that I must fill in a 
certain form in duplicate, making formal applica- 
tion for the stones. Then two maps would have 
to be drawn, showing where the stones had been 
found, and the place to which I wished to remove 
them. The board of public works stood ready to 
make the maps—at my expense. There was noth- 
ing to do except to agree to this arrangement, since 
I had already had the stones moved. I thanked 
the lieutenant governor for his assistance and 
withdrew. 

In aday or two a messenger came with the maps 
and forms requiring my signature; after that they 
were sent to the city hall. Then another messen- 
ger took them to the governor for his signature. 
One set was filed at the city hall and the other at 
the office of the executive. In due time notifica- 
tion came by special messenger that I was per- 
mitted to remove the stones—which everyone 
knew I had done a week before. All that pre- 
vented me from thoroughly enjoying the whole 
affair was the thought of the bill that I should 
receive from the department of public works. 
After several weeks of suspense I was notified to 
appear before the treasurer, at city hall, to pay 
my indebtedness to the municipality. Armed 
with my bank book, I appeared at city hall. What 
was my surprise and relief to find that the bill for 
all this red tape and infinite trouble amounted to 
eleven sen (five and one-half cents). 
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AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT. 


HIS is an extract from a letter written by a 
woman who is willing to share a good joke, 
even if the laugh is at her own expense: 

It was a damp, windy day—the sort of day that 
turns straight, straggly blond hair like mine into 
amass of strings and ends that stick out about 
the face and neck with frightful effect. I was 
downtown on a shopping expedition that was ex- 
ceptionally trying, and I knew I looked so badly 
that I carefully avoided all chance glances into 
mirrors, for 1 was sure I could not, under the 
circumstances, improve my appearance much. 
Recklessly I entered an ice-cream shop with a 
friend whom I happened to meet. As I placed my 
shopping bag on the floor near the table at which 
we were to sit, another bag, exactly like my own, 
was put beside it. Quite naturally my glance 
followed the hand and arm up to the face of my 
neighbor, and as I met her look, I said to myself, 
“She has hair just like mine,—sticking out in every 
direction,—and she looks even worse than I do, 
poor thing!” 

Naturally, my heart went out to her in a great 
wave of sympathy. We smiled simultaneously as 
our troubled eyes met, and I said, aloud and quite 
distinctly, “If we are not careful, we shall get our 
shopping bags mixed!” 

The moment the words were out of my mouth 
I wished very earnestly that the floor would mer- 
cifully open and let me through. It did not require 
the subdued snicker from the near-by tables to 
awaken me to the realization that I had been 
addressing the image of myself in the mirror of 
which the entire side of the shop was formed. Do 
you get the picture? 

& & 


THE VOLUNTEER MOTHERS. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Companion in 
Germany writes of a touching thing that 
the lonely women of the nation have done— 

women who have no sons, no husband, no brother, 
no father in the war; who are perhaps too old or 
too feeble to nurse or to be otherwise active. No 
one knows where the idea started, but some 
women of that sort made inquiries of the regi- 
ments regarding soldiers who had no father or 
mother; they begged to be put in communication 
with those soldiers. 

The names of soldiers were sent to these women, 
this strange name and that, the names of men 
whom they did not know and had never seen! 
Each woman chose one or two soldiers to be her 
especial care. The childless mothers sent gifts, 
and sewed and knit for the motherless soldiers. 
Now and then came, in return, a grateful post 
card from the field from the adopted son. Once I 
read one of the cards. 

“Many thanks, dear friend,” it read, ‘‘for the 
package of warm things. Imagine my surprise! 
The mail arrived! I expected nothing, but I was 
the only one to receive a package—I alone, the 
orphan! From you I received the only package 
IT ever got in my life!” 

Eight days later the orphan soldier boy fell; a 
comrade brought the news, and a gentle, lonely 
soul wept for him, whom she had never known. 
He had been the means of forming a strong tie 
that bound in imagination a woman’s silent life 
with the mighty fate of her country. She who had 
never been a mother had become a volunteer 
mother. 

*& 


NOT POSITIVE. 


ETE, the hired man, was known for his pro- 
digious appetite. One morning, says Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, he had eaten his usual 
breakfast of oatmeal, buckwheat cakes, toast, 
fried potatoes, ham, eggs, doughnuts, coffee, and 
the usual trimmings, and had gone to a neighbor’s 
to help with extra work. Pete arrived before the 
family had risen from the morning meal. 
“Well, Pete,’ hospitably inquired the farmer, 
“had breakfast yet?” 
“Aw,” drawled Pete in a wheedling tone, 
“kinda.” 
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THE INDIAN BASKET. 


BY E. W. FRENTZ. 


N the top shelf of the whatnot in 
QO grandmother’s old-fashioned room had 

stood for many years the Indian basket. 
Grace and Ethel always thought of it in big 
capital letters, because of the way in which it 
had come into the family, and the care that 
grandmother took of it. 

In tHe old days, when grandfather was a 
young man, he had crossed the plains to the 
great West, and one day when he was riding 
alone by the banks of a little stream, he had 
come upon the bones of a child—a little Indian 
girl, he thought, because of some pieces of 
what had once been her dress. The bones 
were white and clean, and on some of them 
were marks that looked as if they had been 
made by teeth—probably the teeth of wolves. 
Near by lay the Indian basket. 

It was beautifully made, of closely woven 
twigs and grasses, some of which had been 
colored with bright dyes that made a curious 
pattern on the finished basket. In shape it 
was nearly round, and in size about as large 
as a small cabbage. When grandfather found 
the basket, there was nothing in it but a few 
pebbles from the bed of the stream, and two 
or three pretty shells of fresh-water mussels— 
just the kind of things that a little girl would 
like to play with. 

Grandfather took the basket, and brought it 
home with him and gave it to grandmother; 
and many a time Grace and Ethel had heard 
the story of the little Indian girl, and wondered 
how she had happened to be alone by the 
stream, and whether it was really wolves that 
had got her. 

Of course grandmother took great care of 
the basket. She seldom used it; and as for 
the little girls, they were not allowed to take 
it at all except when grandmother herself put 
it into their hands, full of fruit, or flowers, or 
other dainties for some sick neighbor; and 
then they were told to carry it carefully and 
to be sure to bring it back. 

But one day they were left alone, and after 
playing for a time at one thing or another, 
they stole into grandmother’s room. In its 
usual place on the shelf stood the basket. 

‘tLet’s take it out in the garden and pick it 
full of raspberries!’’ cried Grace. 

‘*All right,’’ said Ethel, and in a moment 
they were on their way. 

It took them half an hour to fill the basket. 
The ripe, juicy berries they poured carefully 
into a dish, and were just about to put the 
basket back in its place, when Ethel noticed 
that the berries had made some red stains on 
the inside of it; so they took it to the kitchen 
sink and with a wet cloth wiped it out; but 
the cloth left a few drops of water in the 
basket, and Ethel turned it upside down to let 
them run out. 

‘Oh, look!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘When it’s that 
way it is just like the helmets that soldiers 
used to wear! The handle is the strap to go 
under the chin!’’ And picking up the basket, 
she set it on Ethel’s head. 

It sat tippily in its place, rocking from side 
to side, until, with a sudden push, Alice 
jammed itdown. Then it slipped over Ethel’s 
forehead and ears, until it covered her whole 
face and rested on her shoulders. 

Both of the little girls began to laugh, and 
Ethel told how funny everything appeared 
from inside the basket—how it made every- 
thing look speckled with spots of light, and dim 
and shadowy, as it was in the grape arbor. 

But in a little while they grew tired of the 
fun, and Ethel found it very warm inside the 
basket, so she tried to take it off; but it would 
not come. Inside the basket were the sharp 
ends of the hundreds of little twigs, of which 
it was made, all pointing upward. Whenever 
she tried to move the basket, the ends of the 
twigs caught in her hair and pricked her face. 

**O Alice,’’ she cried, ‘help me! I can’t get 
it off!’? And so Alice pulled and pushed, too; 
but more and more the sharp twigs caught 
and pricked, until Ethel was crying with the 
pain and Alice from fright; and still the basket 
would not move. 

But just then there was a sound of wheels 
in the dooryard and father’s loud voice calling 
‘*Whoa!’? to old Buster; and in a minute the 
whole family—father, and mother, and grand- 
mother—came running in to see what was the 
matter. They found both children crying, 
Ethel still in the basket, and Alice dancing up 
and down and shaking her hands in terror, 
and saying over and over again, ‘‘Oh, they’ll 
have to do it! they’ll have to do it!’’ 

Ina minute mother’s quiet voice had soothed 





All settled in their little beds to take a 


little nap. 


The Talking Doll said not a word, the Walking Doll oe aes 


was still, 


The littlest ones lay open-eyed, as little dollies 


will. 
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Our bunnies are so soft and funny, 
And so warm and nice to squeeze ; 


A little Mouse came from the wall,— as little mice 


may do,— 


And softly crept along the floor, for he was playing, too. 


But soon the dollies heard him there, though quiet as a mouse, 


And then a great commotion rose within the little house. 


The Walking Doll jumped to the floor, began to scamper round, 
So that her little stockinged feet made a pitty- patty sound. 


“Papa! Papa! 


Mamma! Mamma!” the Talking Doll cried out. 


Now was that not enough to put the little Mouse to rout? 


And then there was the Kitty, too, the white toy one, you know, 
That has a lot of wheels inside that make her feet to go. 
She always says, “Miaow! Miaow!” when her wheels begin to 


stir, 


And oh, that little Mouse was glad when he saw the last of her! 
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THE SEWING SCHOOL. 


BY MARY EARLE HARDY. 


LITTLE DAISY BLOSSOM 

WENT TO SEWING SCHOOL, 
SAT LIKE OTHER FAIRIES 

ON A PINK TOADSTOOL, 


BOUGHT HER LITTLE THIMBLE 

OF A THIMBLEBERRY VINE, 
SEWED HER PRETTY PATCHES 

WITH A SPIDER’S TWINE. 


BUMBLEBEE IN CLOVER 
SAID, “IT’S TIME TO SUP.” 
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her into a gentle sobbing, and in the meantime 
father had taken his sharp knife from his 
pocket and carefully cut a long slit in the 
basket, and holding the edges of the slit apart, 
had lifted the basket from Ethel’s head. Then 
he said, ‘‘There! There! It’s all over. Now, 
don’t cry any more. What was it, Alice, that 
made you so frightened? What was it you 
thought we would have to do?’’ 

‘Why, I never thought you could cut the 
basket,’’ answered Alice through her tears. 
‘*T thought the only thing you could do would 
be to cut Ethel’s head off.’’ 

The old basket still stands on the shelf, 
although no longer in grandmother’s room, for 
grandmother is not there now; but there is a 
long, ugly cut in one side of it. Alice and 
Ethel are quite grown up, and have gone away, 
and have little girls of their own; but when 
they go back to the old home and see the 
basket, they laugh at the time when, as Alice 
says, that cut saved Ethel’s life. 





THE CRUISE OF THE 
“PEANUT HULL.” 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


We launched the good ship Peanut Hull 
To-day, on Dish Pan Sea; 

Our breath behind was the merry wind, 
And it blew right lustily. 


Her masts were needles, her rigging thread, 
Her sails were calico; 

Her crew the gladdest paper lads 
That ever sailed, I know. 


Her cargo was a single nut, 
And she cut the bubble foam, 

And drove on fast through the rising blast, 
For Teacup Harbor—home. 


But we made the tempest rage too high; 
Alas for pride and hope! 

Ship, crew, and freight met a dreadful fate 
On the Bar of Foamy Soap! 





OUR BUNNIES. 
Dow’t you like to see a bunny 
Feeding underneath the trees? 


PUZZLES. 


1. ENIGMAS. 
I 


I am a news vender. I tell you of births and 
deaths; I invite people to dinner, and I carry 
their refusals; I send people abroad and I order 
their return. Through me, buying and selling are 
accomplished; I speak a ——_ tongue or the 
roughest words. am often destroyed; but I 
am heard in the song of the birds. 

Il. 


I am but a little thing, but I sway the destinies 
of empires. I am capable of the highest or the 
lowest influence. 1 am present everywhere with 

ou, and I speak every language. I summon you 

© church, weddings, or funerals. I am called 
sweet, cruel, lovely, hateful, good, and bad. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
A traveler, weary and sinking from thirst, 
With joy threw him down at the brink of my first. 
My second is seen in the autumn’s late day, 
And foretells that its beauties will soon _ away. 
My whole dashes on with a rush and a bound, 
Appalling the ear with the might of its sound. 
Il. 
ey eet is a sportive but timorous thing, 
ich bounds through the coverts with joy in its 
spring. 
My second’s oft heard in the day’s busy round, 
It strikes on the ear with its echoing sound. 
Sy whole may be seen in the meadows and giades, 
ere it brightens the earth with its hue ere it 
ades. 
IIT. 
My first is never at my whole, 
And never warm is my second ; 
On time I must be at my whole, 
By duty I am beckoned. 
Iv. 
Once I bestrode a lazy steed, 
And used the first to mend his speed, 
For a long way I had to go, 
To get some cash a man did owe. 
My second, safe within my hand, 
I held to prove my just demand. 
When I arrived the man was gone, 
My money also with him flown. 
My third’s a letter; bear in mind, 
It is the first and last you’ll find. 
A term my whole you often see 
Applied to coins and progeny. 


3. WORD PUZZLE. 
The whole of me will name a trade, 
Of half of me is metal made. 
Two-thirds of me, if you should take, 
An article of dress I make. 
Transpose me then, and you will find 
Again some clothing brought to mind. 


4. RIDDLES. 


E. 
I’m a word of one syllable, though rather long, 
I seldom am found in the midst of a throng. 
Take five-sixths of this word, and then you will find 
The object reversed and intensely unkind. 
Il. 

I roam at large across the land; 

I am not held by a single hand. 

I often strike from lowering sky, 

And like a witch of evil fly. 

And then I carry pain and woe; 

But blessings often with me go. 


5. CROSSWORD ANAGRAM. 
My first is in jonquil, but not in rose ; 
My second is in posture, but not in pose. 
My third is in planet, but not in star, 
My fourth is in vessel, but not in spar. 
My fifth is in mountain, but not in steep, 
My sixth is in vigil, but not in sleep. 
My seventh is in ribbon, but not in ruff, 
My eighth is in carmine, but not in buff. 
My ninth is in satin, but not in crape, 
My tenth is in orange, but not in grape. 
My eleventh is in promise, but not in pledge, 
My twelfth is in hillock, but not in le ge, 
My thirteenth is in garden, but not in hedge. 
My whole was a woman ruler. 


6. BEHEADINGS AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 
IL. 

Whole, I am a vessel for wine; twice behead 
me, and I am a slow gallop; behead and curtail 
me, and I am a Latin preposition; transpose me, 
and I am elean; behe me, and I consume; 
transpose me, and I am a beverage. 

Il. 

Whole, I signify to adorn with colors; behead 
and curtail me, and I am an appellation ; transpose 
me, and I am = of a horse; curtail me, and I 
am human; behead me, and I ama part of speech. 

III. 

Whole, I am a house for beasts; behead me, 
and I am found in the parlor; again, and I am 
skillful; transpose me, and I am found in the 
Scriptures; again, and I am a pack of goods. 

IV. 

Whole, I signify to awake; behead, and I mean 
the same; again, and I am a river; again, and 
I denote a habit or custom; transpose me, and I 
am a nickname. 

v. . 

Whole, I am to pronounce fully; twice behead 
me, and I am a marine robber; once again, and I 
am angry; again, and I am a fixed allowance; 
transpose me, and I am a sign of grief; beheac 
me, and I am part of yourself; transpose me, and 
Tam a verb. 

VI. 

Whole, I signify to surround; twice behead me, 
and I am near; behead me again, and I denote to 
fail; transpose me, and I am a fish; behead me 
and transpose me again, and I am a constellation. 
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NATURE@ SCIENCE] 4 | 


A POWERFUL GEYSER. —The Waimangu | 

Geyser near Rotorua, in New Zealand, the | 
largest geyser on the island, which in its period of | 
eruption threw huge columns of water, black mud, 
rocks, and stones to a height of fifteen hundred 
feet and more, but which for the past eleven years 
has remained quiet, has again become active. It 
recently blew out a new crater, eighty yards long 
by seventy-five yards wide, and about twenty feet 
deep. In that first explosion, during which it 
hurled mud and stones more than a thousand feet 
into the air, it formed twenty mud ‘“‘boilers” that 
threw mud thirty feet high, and opened seven 
broad steam holes, from which steam escaped 
under great pressure. Some of the sand and mud 
that it sent up was, it is said, carried as far as 
Lake Rotomahana, three and a half miles away. 
At last accounts, jets of steam were issuing from 
the many fissures in the crater wall. 


ACIFIC KELP.—In a recent article in the 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Mr. Guy R. 
Stewart of the University of California Agricultural 
Experiment Station discusses the kelps of the 
Pacitic coast as a source of nitrogen. Asa result 
of extensive experiments, the author finds that the 
readiness with which the nitrogen in dried and 
ground kelp used as fertilizer is changed to am- 
monia and nitrates in fresh field soil varies with 
the species and with the way itis prepared. Nere- 
ocystis luetkeana gives up its nitrogen with relative 
quickness, but it is of minor commercial impor- 
tance. Macrocystis pyrifera changes slowly in the 
soil, but the availability of its nitrogen is increased 
if it is used fresh, or at least only partly dried. Un- 
fortunately, macrocystis must be cried until crisp 
in order to grind readily. The drying should not 
be continued longer than is necessary, and the 
kelp should not be scorched or overheated. Inthe 
same journal another California chemist, Mr. D. 
k. Hoagland, gives a detailed account of the 
“Organic Constituents of Pacific Coast Kelps.” 
Incidentally, he deals with certain interesting 
economic questions in regard to kelp: namely, the 
possible feeding value of kelps for man or animals, 
the utilization of its organic by-products, and the | 
destructive distillation of it for commercial uses. 
For all three purposes its usefulness appears to 
be slight. 
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NCIENT TURKESTAN.—For several months 
Sir Aurel Stein, superintendent of the Indian 
Archeological Survey, has been exploring Chinese 
Turkestan. There he has followed for nearly 250 
miles the ancient border wall between Tun-huang 
and An-hsi. The wall was built long before the 
Christian era, across an absolutely sterile desert, 
and was provided with watch towers and small 
mnilitary stations at frequent intervals. At many 
of the ruined watch stations the explorer found 
furniture and many kinds of implements, and 
ancient records on wood, all of which were evi- 
dently left behind by the Chinese soldiers who 
guarded the frontier during the first century before 
and after Christ. The builders of the wall showed 
much engineering skill in adapting its defensive 








lines to different local conditions. Sir Aurel Stein 
found traces of extensive irrigation works, and 
on examining the position and the remains of the 
ruined town of Khara-Khoto near by, he concluded 
that it was Marco Polo’s ‘‘City of Etzina,’’ where 
in earlier time travelers to Karakorum, the old 
Mongol capital, had to lay in supplies for forty 
days, in order to cross the great desert. 


ACIAL EVOLUTION .—Ina paper read before 

the Washington Academy of Sciences, on 
“The Races of Britain,” Mr. William H. Babcock, 
after calling attention to the native languages 
that are spoken in the islands of Great Britain,— 
English over the larger part of it, Welsh in parts 
of the western mountains, and Gelic in the north- 
ern mountains,—said that the same languages 
were prevalent in the latter part of the sixth 
century, although the areas in which they were 
then respectively spoken were somewhat different. 
They represent, he said, three distinct waves of 
invasion by blond peoples. Yet the present popu- 
lation of Great Britain contains a great many 
persons of dark or medium complexion, and they 
seem to be increasing in number. Apparently, 
blond conquerors found in Britain a long-estab- 
lished and thoroughly acclimated population of a 
dark complexion that perhaps remained more 
numerous than the newcomers, and that was 
better able to transmit its characteristics. That 
race was a fairly advanced race of the stone age 
that came probably from southern Europe. The 
historic conquests of Great Britain—by the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans—did not 
appreciably affect the racial type. 

HE SENSES OF TREES.—Mr. James Rod- 

way, who is the curator of the British Guiana 
Museum and an eminent botanist, declares that 
plants have at least three of our five senses,— 
feeling, taste, and smell,—and that certain tropical 
trees smell water from a distance, and will move 
straight toward it. But trees not in the tropics 
can do as well. A resident of an old Scotch man- 
sion, says a writer in the Scotsman, found the 
waste pipe from the house repeatedly choked. 
Lifting the slabs in the basement paving, he dis- 
covered that the pipe was completely encircled 
by poplar roots. They belonged to a tree that 
grew some thirty yards away on the opposite side 
of the house. Thus the roots had moved steadily 
toward the house, and had penetrated below the 
foundation and across the basement until they 
reached their goal, the waste pipe, a hundred and 
fifty feet away. Then they had pierced a cement 
joining, and had worked their way in long, taper- 
ing lengths inside the pipe for a considerable 
distance beyond the house. There seems some- 
thing almost human in such unerring instinct and 


The Song of the 
Cardinal 


By Gene 
Stratton-Porter 


Mrs. Porter’s first story 
—the one she considers 
her masterpiece—is now 
available to Companion 
subscribers on attractive 
terms. 





HE SONG OF THE CARDINAL—Mrs. Porter’s first book—is a 

delightful love story of the Cardinal Bird and his mate, a nature 
romance of the Limberlost Swamp. Notwithstanding the author’s 
country-wide success in writing such “best sellers” as “Freckles,” 
“A Girl of the Limberlost,” “The Harvester,” “Laddie,” and “ Michael 
O’Halloran,” yet she considers “The Song of the Cardinal” her 
masterpiece. 


HE PUBLISHERS of The Youth’s Companion have obtained a 

limited stock of this book—several thousand copies—in its original 
form, bound in the Cardinal’s own color, with gold title, and six full 
page illustrations in color, and offer it to Companion subscribers on 
very attractive terms. Admirers of Mrs. Porter’s writings will see in 
this Offer an unusual opportunity to obtain a copy of this story with- 
out cost. 


The Reviewers Say: 


THE LOS ANGELES EXPRESS: “Mrs. Porter 
knows her subject well, and is on intimate terms with 
our wood neighbors; added to this she has a lively 
fancy and a.trick of expression that make her chronicles 
singularly charming.” 


less endeavor, this little story of love and courtship 
comes like a breath of fragrant spring, leavened with 
the dewy freshness of a fiew world.” 


THE INDEPENDENT: “A more delightful love story 
has not appeared than ‘The Song of the Cardinal.’ The 











perseverance in surmounting obstacles. 


THE BUFFALO COURIER: “If you want to get away 
from the turmoil of the city, if you want to smell the 
country, if you want to take a vacation, and can’t, if you 
want to be drawn into the throes of a beautiful love story, 
read “The Song of the Cardinal.’” 


THE ST. PAUL (MINN.) GLOBE: “After the novels 
of plot and intrigue, of sordid human striving and fruit- 


Ui 


tale is told with delicate sentiment, which so far from 
straining ornithological facts is really founded upon an 
intimate and intelligent knowledge of bird life. The 
unique charm of the story indeed comes’ from the man- 
ner in which the author has translated into romantic 
terms the authentic performances of a red-bird lover. 
Such books can be recommended not only on account 
of the pleasure they give, but for the good they do.” 





How To Get Your Copy Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
for one year. Send it to us with remittance, and we will present you with a 
copy of “The Song of the Cardinal,” the story Mrs. Porter considers her master- 
piece, sending the book to you postpaid. The subscription must be one that 
has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 
This book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting new 


subscriptions. Price of book $1.25. 
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W  fovns I was six years old, my father | 
moved from Iowa to Bates County, 
Missouri, and I think it was the next 

year that an aunt of ours in Ohio sent us The 
Youth’s Companion as a Christmas present. 
At first my father and mother read the stories 
to us, and, as I remember, seemed just as 
much interested in most of them as we were; 
but I was almost feverishly eager to be able to 
read them myself,and hurried through learning 
my letters, and was soon spelling out the short 
words on the Children’s Page. 

The first thing that I remember spelling out 
entirely alone was a little piece of verse on the 
Children’s Page about an early morning boat 
ride that a young lady took, and it related, ina 
fascinating jingle, what the fishes said at being | 
disturbed at that early hour. As I remember, 
it ran like this: 

Said the Sturgeon to the Eel: 

“Just imagine how | feel, 

Awakened thus without a syllable of 
warning, 

So very, very early in the morning.” 


This first taste fascinated me, and I was) 
soon reading the whole Children’s Page and 
bravely trying to spell out the longer stories; 
but small boys had to work in those days, and 
did not have as much time for reading as they 
have now. One of my least-loved tasks before 
my aunt sent us The Companion had been 
going after the mail; but now the five-mile 
trip to Johnstown possessed all the joys of 
anticipation; for by trotting along at a lively 
gait and cutting across fields whenever possible 
on the way to the post office, I gained enough 
time to walk along slowly and read The Com- 
panion on my way home. And although I 
delighted in the Children’s Page, and do to this 
day, I soon became more interested in the 
longer stories, and especially the continued 
stories, than almost anything else in existence. 

I remember stories by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, J. T. Trowbridge, and William Black, 
each olie of which was a treat. Then there 
was a series of adventure tales about three 
boys and their efforts to earn enough money 
to enable them to go to college. One of the 
best of these told of their thrilling and some- 
times laughable adventures while trapping 
wild animals for Barnum’s circus. But per- 
haps the story that stands out most distinctiy 
in my memory is ‘‘The Pocket Rifle,’’ a tale 
of two boys who competed together for a pocket 
rifle offered as a prize in spelling, and of the 
things that happened before and after one of 
them won the rifle. 

An experience I had while on my way home 
from the post office will give you an idea of 
how spellbound that story held me. I was 
walking along slowly, and, as usual, reading 
as I went, when I all but placed my bare foot | 





THIRTY-SIX. YEARS AG 
Sy W.DBrowning 


| of the timber squatters took pride in harboring 


| I dared mention the adventure to anyone. 





patches along the timbered creek bottoms that | “G 


I had to pass through. Those families seemed 
to have about an equal number of children and 
dogs; and I do not know which I was really 
the more afraid of. The dogs would bite 
anyone who did not fight them off, and the 
boys liked nothing better than tormenting the 
‘little Yank,’’ as they called me. I avoided , 
them as much as I could, but on several occa- 
sions I was foreed to fight both boys and dogs; 
at such times I would button my beloved Com- 
panion carefully on the inside of my waist, 
and several times when thus placed it deadened 
blows that otherwise would have severely hurt 
me. I venture to say that, as varied in use- 
fulness as The Companion is to-day, there are 








few if any of its readers whom it has benefited | SN 
| in just the way it benefited me when I used it | 
as a ‘‘chest protector. ’’ |B 


Those were the days when Missouri was | 
known as ‘‘the outlaw state.’’ Horse stealing | 
and even graver crimes were of frequent 
occurrence, and it was well known that many 





the outlaws. 
One evening, just after I had crossed over | 


cally useless for 


Records kept like this are practi- 
the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 








the foot log that lay across the North Deep | : 


Water, and had started to read one of my 
Companion stories, called ‘‘Indian Pete,’’ 
eight splendidly mounted and heavily armed | 
horsemen rode out of the woods in front of me. | 
They were a desperate-looking lot, and I was 
pretty badly frightened. It happened that on 
the Sunday before this my mother had read me 
Whittier’s poem, ‘‘Le Marais Du Cygne,’’ 
about the massacre of some unarmed men in 
southern Kansas. And now, as I faced those 
outlaws, in spite of my fright I could not help 
wondering whether, if those men were to kill 
a little Yankee boy, a poet might not write a 
poem about it, and whether the poem might 
not be printed in The Companion. 

The prospect of such fame made me feel 
almost ready to die; but those men seemed to 
have no immediate intention of killing me, for, 
after halting long enough to ask me some 
questions about the road to Butler, the county 
seat, they started to ride on. But I had an- 
swered their questions in my Yankee dialect, 
and they evidently feared that I might carry 
the news of their presence to the ears of some 
grown-up Yankees who would cause them 
trouble; for as they galloped off, one of them, 
rearing his big black horse back on _ its 
haunches, called to me, with a fearful oath: 

‘*You little Yank, if I hear of you telling 
anyone of seeing us, I’ll come back and cut off 
your ears !?? 











phone line which can give only 
poor service. 








Records, statistics and accounts 
kept like this are available for a 
complete knowledge of the cost 
and efficiency of each depart- 
ment of the business. 








The result of such records is a 
telephone line like this, which 
gives good service. 
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The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 


a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





I was so frightened by his bloodthirsty words 





and manner that it was several years before | 
I 
was destined, however, to see that outlaw 


\ 


\ 


~~. 


upon a big rattlesnake that was stretched | again. A number of years afterward, when 
across the road, sunning himself. I made it a| | was almost a grown man, I happened to be 


rule in those days to kill every rattlesnake I | ot Gallatin, Missouri, when a notorious outlaw | 


encountered, in order to get the rattles; but | was being tried. Impelled by curiosity, I went 
although I found a fence rail and killed that | t) the court room, and again saw the man who 
fellow, I was so interested in the story that I | had threatened to cut off my ears. It was 
went off and left his rattles on him. Frank James. 

Many other stories published in The Com-| ‘There are persons who think that the world 
panion at that time are associated in my | js getting better very slowly; but when I 
memory with such adventures as that. |remember how wild and lawless the country 


was while reading ‘Perils of a Linesman’s | sjong the Missouri border was in those days, | 


Life,’’? on my way across a pasture, that I ran | 
into a flock of half-grown wild turkeys; but | 
although the air seemed fairly full of the birds | 
for a minute or so, I never really lost my place | 
in the story. 

The most unpleasant of those incidents hap- | 
pened one day when I had become so interested | 
in a story called ‘‘The Silver Medal’’ that I | 
all but stumbled over a couple of young skunks | 
that were playing in my path. My mother | 
scolded me about it, and made me take a 
bath and bury the clothes I had been wearing. 
After a proper interval I could dig them up| 
and use them again. She wanted to burn that | 
particular copy of The Companion; but I 
begged so hard and pointed out so eloquently | 
that it would spoil the whole story if I did not 
finish the chapter, that she finally let me bury | 
it with my clothes. 


and how quiet and law-abiding it is now, I | § 
realize that the change for the better, in that 
part of it at least, is little short of a miracle. | 
And I give full credit for this change to the | 
agencies that most influenced it for betterment ‘ 
—the pioneer papers and magazines, which did | 
so much to educate the rising generation into | { 
right ways of reading, thinking, and living; | § 
and chief among these, of course, I place my 
old-time boyhood friend, The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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BOTH TRUMPETERS. 


MONG the quaint old epitaphs collected 
A in England by an American with a/| 
fancy for odd verse and ancient brasses, 
are two commemorating trumpeters. The first 
has been often copied: 


) 
) 
8 It aids inner cleanliness. 
$ 
) 
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Win Them 
To Bran 


Bran is of vast importance to all 
folks all the time. 

It is Nature’s laxative. 

It fosters nght living. 


PAPAS 





Don’t serve it in any unlikable 
form. 
; Pettijohn’s is a dainty. It hides 25% 
» of bran in delicious soft wheat flakes. It  ¢ 
is made to tempt folks to bran habits, and 
make those habits lasting. 

Note the effects of a dish a day for 


one week. 


Pettijobns 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
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Say Good-By 


to the Oil Lantern 


The Presto Hand Lamp 


consists of a brilliant electric light 
bulb, inclosed in an adjustable 
searchlight reflector, having a two- 
inch bull’s-eye lens. It is equipped 
with a swinging handle for carrying, 
and is attachable to any ordinary 
dry battery, such as may be obtained 
in your local store. 


. i ( F ‘ You can stand or hang this Lamp anywhere, 

I dug it up several weeks later and read Till Angels’ trumpets on the Final Day | Most grocers have it. Any grocer will and the searchlight may be turned to any 

every word in it, but I do not think the rest of | Shall Blow, and Graves shall Ope get it. Per package, I5c. angle, throwing the light just where you 
| « 


the family ever cared to read that particular 
issue of The Companion. 

Several times on those trips to the post office, 
heavy rains caused me to go two or three miles | 
out of my way, in order to find bridges or foot | 
logs on which to cross the swollen streams. I | 
remember making one trip in winter, when the 
show was so deep that I could see only the 


Here Abram Crumpett in his Tomb doth Lay 
And Waits the Call in Hope. 


The second is less known, and with all its | 
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quaintness has a fine, bold swing to it; more- 
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over, the deceased, as a prose addition to the 
inscription makes clear, was a gallant soldier, 
as well as a musician, and had served through 
many campaigns, civil and foreign. Thus it 


want it. It may be used near gas, gasoline, 
oil, or hay, without the slightest danger of 
fire, for it cannot ignite anything, no matter 
how inflammable. It is indispensable for 
doing chores about the house, cellar, barn, or 
garage. No household can afford to be with- 
out it. Our Offer does not include battery. 
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Special Limited Offer 


For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand 


tips of the stakes of the tall ‘‘stake and rider’’ runs: 
oon ° | 
fences. There pe all nets of difficulties, | When Gabriel, Angell, shall hys Trumpett blow 
first and last, but in six years I do not remem- | Uppe from the Sod commanding all below, 
ber a single week that I did not go after my | Vaster than Armys when those Milions rise 
"outh’s Companion. Ansring that Summons from the Pealing Skyes, 
>, han : ; | Theres One lyes Here will joyfull Rouse at last 
Perhaps Dade be the snows in winter or | And sound a manful Echo to the Blast— 
the snakes in summer were the boys and dogs of | Jonn Petres, Trumpetter, who All his Dayes 
the ‘*poor whites, ’’ who lived on little cleared | Blew for the Kynge, his Wars and God his Prayse. 


Lamp will be given free of charge to Com- 
panion subscri only as payment for 
securing one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion; or the Lamp may be 

s us for $1.00. In either case 
we deliver free anywhere in United States. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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* more or less harmless notions that have generally 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. } 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 





EUTHENICS. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
HIS word has been coined from the Greek 
word euthenia, which means a good and 
vigorous condition of the body, and it 
is used to cover all that pertains to 
“the physical improvement of the race 
through environment.” The word was 
first used by the late Mrs. Ellen Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who did so | 
much to educate her sister women concerning the | 




















proper systematic management of the home. } 

This branch of human knowledge may be divided 
under several heads, and the controller of any 
euthenically managed household must know some- | 
thing of each. The principal heads would be: 
food and food values; indoor temperature and the 
principles of ventilation; exercise and rest, and 
cleanliness. That seems a simple list, and most 
heads of families pride themselves on their en- | 
lightenment in those matters, but perhaps many 
of them do so without good cause. A group of | 


worked fairly well is one thing, and an exact sci- 
ence is another. 

The effort is being made to-day to show women 
how to master the science of home-making, to run 
the house with instructed precision instead of by 
a series of happy guesses, varied by expensive or 
tragic mistakes. Some persons fear that that will 
lead to a stiff and mechanical formality in the 
home, but they are mistaken. The actual ma- 
chinery of a well-run establishment is always out 
of sight, but the gain in time and temper and 
physical well-being when the system is intelligent 
and scientific is beyond computation. A knowl- 
edge of food values saves in money as well as in 
health. The state is taking more and more trouble 
to see that the people get pure food, but only the 
housewife can make sure that her family gets clean 
food. However experienced the cook may be, the 
housewife again is the one to plan the meals that 
shall give the proper variety and balance. 

Sometimes we see a family that is plentifully 
and properly fed, living in a properly ventilated 
house with all modern resources at hand for their 
well-being, and yet no member of it is ever quite 
well. That generally means that rest and exercise 
are not well balanced. Everyone is tired all the 
time; euthenics has not been applied to the social 
side of life. Perfect diet and admirable ventila- 
tion will not be enough for young people who are 
losing sleep through social dissipation or over- 
exercising their growing bodies. Nor will they 
assure good health to older persons who work or 
play beyond the reasonable limits of their strength, 
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ISABEL’S BOX. 








HAVE come to hold you up. Stand and 


. deliver!” } 
Isabel, at her desk, gave an exclama- 
tion of pleasure. 

“Who but you would ever drop in on 
such a dismal afternoon! Pull off that | 
raincoat and sit down this minute. I’ll have Annie 
make us some chocolate for old times’ sake, and 
maybe she has little cakes.” 

‘‘How do you know I didn’t come for chocolate 
and little cakes?” Barbara demanded. | 

“Because you’ve just told me that you’ve come | 
for half my wardrobe.” ’ 

Barbara laughed, but the laugh changed to a | 
pretty earnestness as she clasped her hands about | 
her knees in her old, little-girl way. 

“IT want heaps of things—any warm clothes you 
have,” she said. ‘Give me your old sweater— | 
shoes—anything.” 

“Barbara, I don’t see how you do it,’ Isabel | 
said slowly. 

“Do what?’ Barbara asked. } 

“Keep yourself—down in those grimy places | 
all the time.” 

Barbara fairly rocked the hands about her knees | 
now. “Oh, but youdon’t understand! If you only, 
only did understand, Isabel! They’re exactly 
like other people. The girls down there love the 
same things, want the same things, dream the | 
same things that people do on Van Vleet Avenue. | 
They do, I tell you!” | 

“Books? Music?’ Isabel suggested lightly. 

Barbara’s eyes flashed. ‘You haven’t any idea | 
how they love them. You can’t love them so up | 
here, where they’re commonplaces. You should | 
hear Mary Silver tell about the one good concert | 
she ever heard—see her grow red and pale with | 
excitement over the memory of it! And Rebecca | 
Lovinsky! I never knew what starving for books | 
meant till I knew her. She looks at a magazine 
stand the way some people look at jewels.” 

“We throw ours away. You could have them 
every month.” 

Barbara held out her arms with a swift gesture. 
**You don’t know how I need them. O Isabel, if 
you’d only give them all to me—all! Oh, can’t you 
put them aside for me, dear?” 

“Of course I will!’ Isabel agreed. ‘‘What are 
you begging so hard for? I’ll get you some this 
minute, you grasping soul!’? She ran out of the 
room, and returned with an armful of magazines. 














“And I’ll send you a box of clothes and stuff in a 
few days,” she promised. “Now are you Satis- 
fied?” 

“Oh, if you would!” Barbara cried again. Isa- 
bel did not notice the wistfulness of it. 

She really meant to send the box. She answered 
Barbara’s telephone messages with repentant 
promises. But by and by Barbara gave up tele- 
phoning. And then the winter set in, and Isabel 
was busy with a whirl of activities, and Barbara 
with a very different whirl. It was spring when 
they met by chance. 

“You look tired,” Isabel declared. 

“It was a hard winter with my people,” Barbara 
answered soberly. 

“By the way—don’t you want some of my old 
things? Or some magazines?” Isabel asked. “T’ll 
send you a box next week.” 

Barbara sighed. 
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THE UNBENDING PATRICIANS OF 
AUSTRIA. 


E read in Chambers’s Journal that many 

powerful persons in Austrian society wish 

that the rigid rules of court etiquette could 
be modified; but the number in favor of reform is 
not sufficiently large to bring about a change in 
the usage of centuries. 

The nobility usually marry those of their own 
rank, with the result that nearly all the families 
of the aristocracy are related. Princess Karl, 
whose mother and father, together, had fifteen 
brothers and nine sisters, told the writer that at 
the last court ball there were more than a hundred 
of her first cousins, and that one winter at Abbazia 
she had not spoken during a whole week of balls 
and parties to anyone who was not connected 
either directly or remotely with her own or Prince 
Karl’s family. 

It was thought that the barriers of caste would 


| be broken down if the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 


should succeed his uncle, the Emperor; for if 
his morganatie wife, Countess Chotek (created 
Duchess of Hohenberg by the Emperor), became 
empress, despite his solemn oath to the contrary, 
the present rules as to birth could hardly be 


| enforced. If they were so relaxed as to permit 
|a@ lady not of royal birth to become Empress of 


Austria, they would be relaxed for all those who 
now suffer exclusion from court for lack of princely 
blood. Princess Karl, although she is very broad- 
minded, could admit no variation of this rule. “In 
Austria,”’ she said, “it is what you are born that 
counts, not what you become.” 

When I ventured to point out that this sentiment 
belonged to the Middle Ages, says the writer, her 
reply showed me the unchangeable point of view 
of the Austrian aristocrats. It is not mere vulgar 
glorying in pride of birth; it is the acceptance of a 
fact that to them is as necessary and as natural 
as the coming of night and day. “I was born 
Durchlaucht” (that is, Serene Highness) ; “I have 
married a Durchlaucht; my children are Durch- 
lauchts. How can I possibly recognize Countess 
Chotek as empress? Durchlauchts do not make 
obeisance to countesses, no matter whom they 
may marry. Countesses cannot be made em- 
presses in Austria.’’ 

“But they can be made queens in Hungary,” I 
ventured, “and the archduke would be King of 
Hungary as well as Emperor of Austria.” 

“Tt is different in Hungary,” the princess re- 
plied quickly. “The wife of the King of Hungary 
is his queen, even if she were a beggar girl.” 

“Then if the Duchess of Hohenberg had been 
Queen of Hungary, you would have made obei- 
sance to her as queen?” 

“Certainly,” was the immediate answer. 

“Then why not as empress?” I asked. 

“In Hungary the Countess Chotek would be 
queen. Itis only in Hungary that I would make 
obeisance to her. In Austria she could never be 
anything save the Countess Chotek, because she 
was born Countess Chotek. One does not make 
obeisance to countesses, even if they marry arch- 
dukes who become emperors,” she repeated. 

The murder at Sarajevo made it impossible to 
put this question to the test, but the Princess Karl 
gave the point of view of the Austrian nobility in 
a nutshell. 
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WHEN MARK CURRIER WOKE UP. 


ARK Currier of Newburyport was some- 
what deaf, says “Wit and Humor of the 


American Pulpit,” and he had acquired a 


| habit of sleeping at intervals throughout the 


sermon. The Reverend Mr. Milton made up his 
mind to break his worthy parishioner of that very 
deplorable habit, and he gave Mr. Currier fair 


| warning of his determination. 


On the next Sunday he gave out an unusually 
long hymn, on which the bass viol sawed away so 
long that at its close Mr. Currier’s head had fallen 
back on the railing o€ his pew and his mouth was 


| set for a flytrap. Quietly the parson rose in the 


pulpit, and exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
*“*Mark!’” 

In an instant Currier jumped to his feet, and 
before he could realize where he was, answered 
the supposed call upon him with an equally loud 
“Hallo!” 


Perfectly regardless of him, Parson Milton con- | | 


tinued: “ ‘Mark,’ I say, ‘the perfect man, and 


behold the upright: for the end of that man is | 


peace.’ You will find these words in the thirty- 
seventh Psalm and thirty-seventh verse.” 

During the sermon that followed, Mark Currier, 
it need not be added, was wide-awake. 
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HIS CHIEF END IN LIFE. 


HERE was once a rich but very mean old 
lady, Says Answers, who paid her servants as 
little as possible, and kept very few. 

One of her staff was a thin, miserable-looking 
lad of twelve, who answered the door, did the 
knives and the windows, waited at table, weeded 
the garden, washed the poodle, and had the rest 
of the time to himself. 

One visitor asked him: 

“Well, my boy, and what do you here?’ 

“I do a butler and a gardener out of a job!” 
snapped the lad sourly. 
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HE GOT THEM MIXED. 


MISSOURI farmer had ordered a fancy pig 
from a breeder. The pig was a mere mite 
of a pig, and the farmer sent it back. 

“Dear Sir,” he wrote. ‘From the comparative 
size of the pig and the bill, I am forced to the 
conclusion that you got them mixed. You should 
have sent the pig by mail and the bill by express.” 
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Varsity Fifty Five suits 
Varsity Six Hundred 


The right styles for very young men 
Made to fit boys wearing first long 
trousers; special models for fast-growing 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


overcoats 





young fellows who want lively style. 


Find our label in the coat; a small 
thing to look for—a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


New York 
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be torn, cracked and crumpled. 
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When you move to a 


BE careful what shade rollers are put up on 
your windows. More window shades are pulled 
out of shape, cracked and torn 
by poor shade rollers than ever 
wear out. If you insist upon having your shades fitted with 
Hartshorn’s Improved Shade Rollers your shades will not soon 
No tacks are necessary. 
Free: send for our valuable book, ‘‘ How to Get the Best Serv- 
When you buy, insist on 
getting Hartshorn’s ; always look for this signature. 
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new home 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
E. Newark, N. J. 
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For the Boy or Girl 
Who Likes Good Books 
LJ 


We invite every boy and girl 

who sees this advertisement 
fe to write to us for a new cata- 
g logueof books bytheirfavorite 
authors, including Barbour, 
Altsheler, Heyliger, and many 
others. Simply send us your 
name and address on a post 
card and you will hear from 
us atonce. Dept. M, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 








35 W. 32d Street, New York 
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Football 


The greatest football 
ever produced 


Will stand just all the hard 
usage that you can stand. 









If a dealer. tries to sell you something in 
place of the “D & M” don’t take it, but get 
our catalogue and order direct from us. 
Catalogue and Official Football and 
Basketball Ruie Books FREE. 














THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, 
Plymouth, N. H. 








LADIES’ WRIST 
WATCH 


With Leather Bracelet 





Wrist Watches have become very popular 
with women and girls because they are so 
ractical and convenient for everyday wear. 
ot only are they used by those of an ath- 
etic taste, for such games as golf and tennis, 
but they are equally useful for shopping or 





traveling. Our Offer includes a Leather 
Bracelet, conforming to the wrist, the most 
satisfactory and practical for the purpose. 
The Watch offered has a lever movement, 
enameled dial, stem set, and every part abso- 
lutely interchangeable. 


OUR OFFER 

The Ladies’ Wrist Watch and Leather 
Bracelet given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion and 75 cents extra ; or 
the Watch and Bracelet may be purchased 
from us for $2.25. In either case we deliver 
free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BY EDWARD 


building that stands on the corner of 


fs THE CATNIP MAN 


W. FRENTZ 


Mi: office is in the third story of a high | bunches of sweet grass. That’s a dollar and 


two very busy streets. During the 
summer the windows, of course, are usually 
open. 

I had had the office some time before I dis- 
covered the origin of a strange, sweet, spicy 
odor of which I had been vaguely aware on 
several occasions. I was just leaving the 
building one evening on my way home, when 
the odor came to me unusually fresh and 
strong. The cause of it was plain, then. On 
the edge of the curb, just in front of the door, 
stood a little old man, in clothes that were 
faded, but reasonably whole, and at his feet 
was a market basket partly filled with little 
bunches of catnip and other bunches of sweet 
grass, such as the Indians used to weave into 
their baskets. 

The old man, as I discovered afterward, had 
been a fixture on that corner for many years; 
but so oblivious does city life make us of those 
who are nearest to us in mere physical position, 
that I had never notieed ‘him before. 

The old man was about five feet four inches 
tall, thin, with sandy hair and beard, and 
a pair of bright blue eyes under heavy, bushy 
brows. His shoulders had the stoop of age, 
for he must have been seventy or more, but 
there was a quality of wiry strength about him 
that made me think of those stunted, wind- 
twisted spruces that grow on the tops of 
mountains. No hurricane can uproot them 
and no frost kill them. The face of the old 
man bore out that impression. It was not a 
stern, forbidding face, but it was determined, 
reserved, and self-reliant. 

My first business dealing with the catnip 
peddler convinced me that my impression of 
him was not far wrong. He caught my eye 
as I was looking at him, and with a little 
gesture toward the basket, he said, ‘‘Fresh 
catnip, sir? Five centsa bunch. If you have 
a cat you ought to take him a little now and 
then. ’’ 

Well, I did havea cat, and one that I thought 
much of. 

‘*All right,’’ said I. ‘‘Give me a bunch.’’ 

It happened that I had no nickel among my 
coins, so I passed the man a dime. ‘‘That’s 
all right. It’s near enough,’’ I said, and was 
turning away, when he stopped me short. 

‘*Wait! I said five cents,’’ and he looked 
me straight in the eye as he gave me the change. 

Peter, my cat, enjoyed his little treat so 
much that I fell into the habit of stopping 
occasionally to get a bunch of the catnip, and 
so the old man and I became somewhat 
acquainted; but his reserve remained always 
unbroken. It was by accident that I learned 
what little I know about him. 

One evening when I had stopped for my 
usual purchase, a gust of wind whisked open 
the old man’s faded jacket, and I saw, pinned 
on the upper part of his waistcoat, where it 
was ordinarily quite hidden, the little copper 
button of the Grand Army. 

‘*Hello!’”? I said. ‘*You were in the Civil 
War?’’ 

He pulled the coat impatiently back into 
place. Yes, he had enlisted. When? In ’él. 
Discharged? In ’65 when the army was dis- 
banded. Pension? No! What should he 
want of a pension? Was he not able to take 
care of himself? Did he not earn his living? 
Did I-suppose he had volunteered for what he 
could get out of it? When he could not work 
any longer the government might take care of 
him if it wanted to, but until then — 

I left him, with a new respect for his inde- 
pendence. It was still further increased a 
week or two later by an accident that I 
chanced to see. A heavy motor car was coming 
over the crossing at a fair rate of speed, when 
a woman stepped off the sidewalk almost in 
front of it. The driver swung the car sharply 
to the left. It struck the curbstone, rose over 
it, and ran for twelve or fifteen feet with two 
wheels on the sidewalk; and in that distance 
it ran over, and crushed to pulp, the old man’s 
basket of herbs. 

A number of the passers-by laughed heartily, 
but the owner of the car was a gentleman. 
He stopped, got out and went back to the 
corner. The old man was looking ruefully at 
the wreck of his wares. 

‘*I’m sorry, sir,’’ said the motorist, and his 
hand went into his pocket. ‘‘If you’ll tell me 
what the damage is, I will make it right.’’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ said the old man, ‘‘but you 
don’t owe me anything. It was an accident. 
I don’t want a man to pay for a thing that 
couldn’t be helped. ’’ 

It was a quixotic point of view, but I said 
that the motorist wasa gentleman. He showed 
it then, for he never questioned the old man’s 
position. 

“*It was an accident,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but 
you have suffered some loss. You were no 
more to blame than I was. If you won’t let 
me pay for all of it, we’ll divide it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the old man, ‘‘that’s fair. I 
had fourteen bunches of catnip left, and eight 





ten cents, and the basket cost me fifty—that 
makes a dollar sixty. Half of that is eighty 
cents. ’’ 

‘*What an old Spartan he is!’’ I thought to 
myself, and somehow the incident made me 
feel a sort of pity for the old man. One who 
is so uncompromising with oneself is seldom 
less lenient toward others. I wondered if he 
had a soft spot in his heart for anyone. 

I found out, also by accident, some time 
later. An unusual press of work kept me at 
the office late during the greater part of a 
month. Going out about nine o’clock one 
night, I found the catnip man still at his place ; 
but this time he was fondling a poor, bedrag- 
gled, moth-eaten skeleton of a basement cat, 
and was breaking up one of his bunches of 
catnip for her to eat. She ate and rolled, and 
rolled and ate, and rubbed against the old 
man’s legs in a way that showed that she 
understood him, if I did not. 

On two other occasions during the month, I 
saw the-same old cat creep out to the-corner, of 
an evening, when the streets were still, and 
each time the old man fed her. 

Then, one night, when I had been to the 
theatre, I decided to walk home, instead of 
riding. It was necessary to pass the corner 
where my office building stands. Across the 
street I saw a familiar figure. He did not 


“notice me, because he was fully occupied. At 


his feet lay two blind, helpless, mewing kit- 
tens. And while he studied the problem, the 
homeléss old cat appeared, bearing the third 
kitten in her mouth. With perfect confidence 
she laid her burden at the feet of him who I 
suppose was her only friend. And he, my 
stern, uncompromising old Spartan, after a 
moment’s hesitation, stooped and lifted the cat 
and the kittens into his basket, raised the 
basket to his shoulder, and turned away. 

The chance was too good to be lost. I had 
caught the old fellow red-handed, and I hailed 
him. 

**You old raseal!’’ Icried. ‘‘Isn’t it enough 
for you to be independent? Aren’t you satis- 
fied, at your age, to take care of yourself, with- 
out trying to maintain charity hospitals?’’ 

For the first time since I had known him, 
the old man half laughed. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ he 
answered, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘a man 
isn’t independent if he can’t do a bit of charity 
now and then—is he, now?’”’ 

e & 
NOT ROBBERS! 

HE most extraordinary feature of the 

popular rising against the Armenians in 

Turkey in 1896, says Mr. Sidney Whitman 
in “Turkish Memories,’’ was the discrimination 
exercised by the mob in selecting their victims. 
Thus to a stranger it would be often difficult 
to distinguish between an Armenian and a 
Greek, an Italian and a Jew, at least by the 
east of his features; and among Armenians 
there are Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
Orthodox Greek Churchmen. Yet those who 
belonged to the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
were thus supposed to be implicated in the 
revolutionary propaganda fomented in Russia, 
were sought out and hounded to death. 
Hardly any Roman Catholic Armenians were 
molested, for they were generally believed to 
have refrained from revolutionary activity. 
How the unlettered crowd of Kurds, Lazis, 
and other Turkish tribes that constitute the 
lower classes of Galata were able to exercise 
such discrimination still remains a mystery 
to me. 

In the midst of the massacres going on in 
broad daylight a Jewish money changer in 
one of the streets of Galata was assailed by 
the crowd, and was on the point of being felled 
to the ground. In his abject terror the man 
called out, ‘‘For God’s sake, let me go! I am 
not an Armenian; I am a Hebrew!’’ 

The mob, although in a frenzy of passionate 
excitement, desisted for a moment, and the 
man’s assertion proving true, the crowd re- 
leased him. The terror-stricken wretch rushed 
away, leaving the contents of his stall, a heap of 
gold and silver coins, strewn on the pavement. 
Several Turks forming part of the murderous 
crowd pursued him, crying out, ‘‘Come back 
and pick up your money! We don’t want to 
rob you!’’ 

® © 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 
HE vicar’s family had just seated them- 
selves at the breakfast table, says Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, when the strains of 
‘*Rock of Ages’’ sounded through the house. 
The bishop, who was present on a visit, re- 
marked how sweet the hymn sounded. 
Then said the vicar’s last-born, ‘‘That was 
the cook. ’’ 
The bishop expressed pleasure at the cook’s 
piety. 
‘*She always sings ‘Rock of Ages’ to boil 
the eggs,’’ said the child; ‘‘three verses for 
soft boiled, five for hard.’’ 
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Pure Jellies 


HARDLY PAYS 
to make jellies at 
home, paying retail 
prices for fruit, sug- 
ar, fuel, etc.,etc. By 
buying materials in 
large quantities and 
doing things in a 
wholesale way we 
can e 





10 Cents 


and sell them to you cheaper than you 
can make them. We make, also, deli- 
cious combination jellies from pure 
apple jelly flavored with natural 
fruit juices — raspberry, strawberry, 
grape and currant. Try these goods 
once, and you’ll not go through the 
hot, tiresome job of jelly-making again. 
Ask your grocer. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
Natick, Mass. 
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Don’t Take. 
Coffee Chances 


Your doctor will tell you that 
coffee drinking is the cause 
of much nervousness, sleep- 
lessness, and indigestion. 


Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE 


is absolutely safe and has a 
flavor distinctly its own. 75% 
saved. Sold everywhere. 


Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat 
Flour is the Standard of Quality 
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‘‘Telephone Your Crocer.” 











. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and can be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Inner Liner now, 
and get a few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 





All sizes. 

















ue blending of different varieties 
of nuts, the art of roasting just 


knack of salting just right are some 
of the — we — learned by 


“Penolia” 


* superior to any other peanut butter 
on the market. 
144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 


If your grocer hasn't it, send hile - 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 
jar parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, C 
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UNDERWEAR 


Health?” 


Thisisa familiar question, but it doesn’t 
strike at the root of things; better ask, 
“How’s your underwear?” for the 
atter of winter health is largely a 
matter of —— 

It is unreasonable that one should meet 
the severe storms and sudden changes of 
winter clad in ————— only ~ 
milder — who go 
clothed in winter simpiy. invite colds, 
grippe, pneumonia and other disorders 
that cause suffering and impair the 
health. 

The Vermont State Board of Health 
says: ‘* Woolen aothies shoul 
always be worn next the body 


Rockwood’s 


Wool Underwear 
is made from pure, unadulterated stock. 
- In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, 
camel's hair and fancy colors. 
Prices, 75c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 
Per Garment. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck 


wood Un 
weer write us, giving his name, and we 

1 direct you to one who has it, and 
will send interesting health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 












Wonderful Stove Polish 


Gives a beautiful brilliant lustre 
unequaled by any polish you 
ever used. Absolutely non- 
inflammable ; in strict compli- 
ance with the strictest laws of 
any state, including the new 
Massachusetts law. Don't 
mess up your stove and your- 
self another time with the old 
kinds of polish, but ask your 
Grocer today for Satin 

the improved stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 


ut Serew-Top 
Cans, 15 Cents. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog [ 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to ‘send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any A y, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's C , Mass. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute a2 and Train- 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established ry amg 


LADE’S SPICES 




















Approved by Dr. Wiley 

















Faithful and Efficient Service 


The record of the NEW COM- 
PANION SEWING MACHINE 
for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has been one of faithful 
and efficient service. No higher 
commendation is possible. 


If you would know more about 
this Sewing Machine and the 
plan that enables us to save each 
purchaser a large sum, send for 
our Illustrated Booklet. This 
Booklet tells how we can sell 
you the highest grade machine, 
cut the price in two,. guarantee 
for 25 years, and deliver at your 
station free. 

A post-card inquiry 
will secure this infor- 
mation. When writ- 
ing, ask for Descriptive 
Booklet No. 12. 
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For 


AY (ey xoms Watelal 
| 50 Years the 


STANDARD 


for Cooking 
and Heating 













capacity of 70,000 lbs., 
and is the last word in 
the production of Ranges 


and Heaters. 


“The largest and most com- 
plete line under one name 
made in the United States.” 


“ 


Bake with 
Magee 
Range” 








Sold by Leading Dealers 
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